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WALTER BAKER & co., Ine. 


Psccy esteem MASS. « MONTREAL, CANA 
Chicago Office: 208 West Washington Street. Pacific Coast Representatives: Mailliard & Schmiedell 
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Try Our 
VANILLA SUGARS 


for use in 


CANDIES, CHOCOLATES, 
COATINGS, ICE CREAMS 
or OTHER FOOD PRODUCTS 


We supply absolutely pure Con- 
centrated Vanilla Sugar contain- 
ing all the flavor constituents of 
high grade Bourbon Vanilla. The 
flavor imparted by this Vanilla 
Sugar will not bake out nor freeze 
out and improves on keeping. It 
is more economical in use. Alco- 
holic extractions of Vanilla do 
not equal the wonderful aroma 
given to food products by this 
VANILLA SUGAR. 


We will send sample and price on 
request—write us. 


VANILLAPROCO, INC. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tue Manuracrurinc ConFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe Manuracrurinc CoNnFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 


logical buyers. 


This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the sods 


fountain and ice cream trade, 


The advertisements in THe Manuractrurinc CoNFECTIONER are 


presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised im this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 


consid eration. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


f 


CONFECTIONERS 


OIL ANISE OIL LEMON 
OIL ORANGE 
OIL CASSIA 
OIL PEPPERMINT 
OIL LIMES DISTILLED 
OIL LIMES EXPRESSED 


Highest Quality Reasonably Priced 


Ask Us for Samples 


UNGERER & CO. 


13-15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 


























Your Coatings 


Must 
Be Right! 


>) 


Ne matter how good the 
centers of your choc- 
olates . . . . no matter how 
beautiful the box... . You 
cannot hope for increasing 


sales volume unless the 
coatings please the public. 


MERCKENS FONDANT 
PROCESS COATINGS, 


! i or > . - ; 
t >. 7 ? . » 
/ 5 ny : ’ 
j i 4 
5 
“4 


[ : rae with their rich flavor, extreme 
- = — “+ —- smoothness and uniform con- 
sistency, are bound to meet the requirements of the most exacting 

confectioners. 


Merckens Coatings have contributed much to the success of some 
of the finest package chocolates in America. The Swiss Fondant 
Process by which they are made, slightly modifies the sugar, bring- 
ing out ... to the full . . . the superb flavor of the high-grade cocoa 
beans. No better chocolate coatings have ever been produced. 


Write today for trial samples. ._No Cost. No Obligation. 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO., Inc. 
BUFFALO - N.Y. 












BRANCHES 


BOSTON 
131 State St. 


NEW YORK 
25 W. Broadway 


LOS ANGELES 











412 W. Sixth St. 
CHICAGO E RC Ga 
Handler & Merckens, Inc. : 
180 W. Washington St. cstentisnill Wain ae 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


ZD SUGARS 


make shorter, finer-textured jellies 
—give densities safe from sweating 
—cut starch-time as much as 25%. 














PURE 
SUGAR 
CORN 
































SALES SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





























*A recommended ratio is 


. e 

. * 
Cerelose Cane 
Sugar 


Corn 
Syrup 
(The total dextrose content 
of the batch may be as high 


as 55%). 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 





17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A CTUALLY THEY COST LESS because a poor in a year which has been generally disastrous, and attrib- 


flavor is expensive to use at any price. It de- ute this almost solely to the popularity engendered by the 
stroys ali the effects of attractive presentation delicious flavor of their candies. 
fect; disi each 
and effective merchandising methods, almost insuring FRITZBRO HARD CANDY FLAVORS are highly con- 


sguint conmies. centrated as hard candy flavors should be. They are not 


dilut ’ Icohol + 
LOLLIPOPS and other similar low-priced confections Sted te madi the ext quam Sie. Ne tacit er wetee 
i + to impair th ical ist f th 
may be flavored to a degree of excellence not yielding bs goaeent to ingly Re pyc cantieny <f te enaty 
ft king i leted. 
to that found in the most expensive confections and at a ee eee eee 


ware eee ae eek de 


cost within the reach of every manufacturer. Many reg- Why spend money and effort to get all the water out 
ular users of our FRITZBRO HARD CANDY FLAVORS of your candy only to return it in the form of a cheap 
report greatly increased sales of low-priced hard candies diluted flavor? 











Over fifty popular flavors to choose from. Samples and full details on request. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


"A FLAVOR FOR EVERY PURPOSE" 


78-84 BEEKMAN ST. Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 118 WEST OHIO ST. 
NEW YORK 77-79 Jarvis St., Toronto CHICAGO 


—— 
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©coa plantations in the South Seas, 
the West Indies, in Ecuador and Ven- 


ezuela, produce the worlds finest 
cocoa beans — because of careful 
cultivation under ideal climatic and soil 
conditions. By using choicest beans, 
with modern roller-bearing refiners 


and emulsifying conches, GUITTARD 


produces a Coating of velvety 
smoothness and superlative flavor 


GUITTARD 


EST. 1868 « 


The Cocoa beans 
or seeds are taken 
out of the pods 
and piled inthe 
open. The rays of 
the tropical sun 
cause fermente- 
tion, which de- 
velops the flavor 
and changes the 
color to choco- 
late brown 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 


FAMOUS FOR 
OLD DUTCH MILK 
and FRENCH 
VANILLA COATING 


CHOCOLATE CO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





















They Used The Guess Method 
For Years 


hy 


ay), 


Wy A 


HE company had a long 

and enviable record for 
fair dealing and wholehearted 
cooperation. Son, like father, 
had visions of real progress, 
honestly earned. But the course 
of achievement had been some- 
what fluctuating. The ups and 
downs hadn't always balanced 
in favor of the ups. The trouble 
couldn’t be traced to their 
production methods or service 
policies. The products were 
the only other possible source 
of the difficulty. But here, too, 
they had always exercised the 
most scrupulous care. Ingredi- 
ents were carefully propor- 
tioned; the strictest standards 
of quality were rigidly adhered 
to. Yet the products weren't 
winning the popularity they 
should normally have enjoyed. 
And then, with the assistance 
of the F & J representative they 
Studied the cause of all their 


trouble. They had overlooked 
the importance of fitting the 
correct grade and type of flavor 
to the individual requirements 
of their product. They had 
emphasized quality at the ex- 
pense of adaptability. All these 
years they had been proceeding 
on a “guess” basis, when they 
should have availed themselves 
of the results of scientific study. 
The F & J organization quickly 
determined with scientific 
accuracy the proper grade and 
type of flavor that would give 
their finished product maxi- 
mum palate appeal. 
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Substitute 
Flavor Facts for 
Flavor Fallactes 


For nearly a half-century the house 
of Foote & Jenks has been assisting 
progressive flavor users in deter- 
mining the correct flavors to fit 
their individual needs. Each prob- 
lem is studied with scientific exact- 
ness — all the facts are impartially 
weighed and carefully correlated, 
so that the conclusions arrived at 
are scientifically helpful. Submit 
your problem to us with complete 
confidence. Our recommendations 
will entail no cost or obligation. 


FOOTE. &JENKS 


Nn Cc Oo R P 


& 


Flavor Consultants and 
Manufacturers since 1884 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN U.S.A- 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner 


Men and Women of America: 


RECONSTRUCTION 
Is in YOUR HANpDs! 


You have studied “depression” 
charts. 
You have heard “depression” 


speeches. 

You have read “depression” articles. 
You have dreamed “depression” 
nightmares. 

If you are ready now to forget 

“depression” and give a thought to 
faith, common sense and reconstruc- 
tion, come with us through this page. 
% lirst, some figures— 
By the end of 1930 the national wealth 
of America had reached the astounding 
sum of one hundred and ninety billions— 
one hundred and thirty-four billions more 
than in 1914 an increase of 71%. 

In our savings banks and trust com- 
panies we have stored up more than 
twenty-nine billions. 

In sate-deposit boxes, in private hiding- 
places of all kinds, we have a billion or 
two more. 

We have, ready for use, more than nine 
and a quarter million bales of cotton, 
valued at about three hundred millions; 
and four hundred and twenty-nine million 
bushels of wheat valued at more than 
two hundred and fifty-seven millions. 

We possess uncounted millions of feet 
of unused lumber, tons of unused coal 
and wool and steel. 


What do these stupendous figures 
mean ? 

That America has more resources 
than the next six nations—and can 
stand on its own economic feet. 


* 


That, if these resources are put to 
work, instead of being allowed to lie 
idle, America will rapidly approach 
a normal condition and benefit all 
the other nations of the world by 
showing a way out. 





The Re-Employment Drive 
Is On, Too! 


In nearly 11,000 cities and 
towns, local civic bodies, the 
labor organizations, employers 
in industry and commerce, and 
the American Legion, have 
joined together to put men and 
women back to work immedi- 
ately. They are succeeding— 
by adding work, by making 
work, by spreading work. Al- 
ready, community after com- 
munity has reported employ- 
ment increases. Each new em- 
ployee means a new purchaser 
for more products of more 
workers. That's the circle 
which leads to prosperity. Go 
to your local organized head- 
quarters and ask what you can 


do to help. 











Let's put this wealth 
to work — NOI! 
We're going to put this wealth to 
work—we're going to do the sort of 
thing we did in 1921. 
three years after the war, when the 


Back there, 


country was in the depths of eco- 
nomic despair, the War l‘inance 
Corporation helped lead us into the 
light of an unprecedented period of 
prosperity. 

“We steadied the situation,” said 
Eugene Meyer in the reconstruction 
year of 1922, “by taking over the 
slower loans that were good, remov- 
ing the necessity for forced liquida- 
tion and putting the banks in posi- 
tion to carry their customers for a 
longer period and to make new loans 
where adequate security could be 
obtained. But our loans have done 
more than this—they have provided 
that element which is so necessary 
in all businesses—the element of 
confidence.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, of which Mr. Meyer is 
Chairman and General Charles G. 
Dawes is President, has been em- 
powered to use a vast fund of two 
billions of dollars to relieve credit 
stringency, to strengthen the sinews 
of business and to restore faith. 

Let’s get behind it and push! 


THE NATIONAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“As the most nearly self-contained nation, we have within 


our own boundaries the elemental factors for recovery.” 


(From the Recommendation of the Committee on Unemployment P'ans and Suggestions of the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief} 
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THE CHOICEST FRUITS OF MANY LANDS 
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Golden Pineapple from Smiling Hawaii. 
Bright Red Cherries from Sunny Italy. 


Cool Strawberries from the Shadow of Mt. Hood in 
Oregon. 


Luscious Peaches from Summery California. 
Ginger from Southern China. 
Kumquats from Balmy Florida. 


Full of the lure and charm of their native homes. 


Blanke-Baer Dipping Fruits come from many lands 
and should furnish a universal appeal. 


Why not take advantage of this opportunity to pre- 
pare an attractive box of real distinction with Liquid 
Chocolate Fruits to increase your 1932 sales? 


Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 


3224 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 

















BAUERMEISTER 
HIGH SPEED 
FIVE ROLL 
REFINER 


HIGHEST 
PRODUCTION 
FINEST 
QUALITY 


fF, 


———— ene 


Self-aligning S§ K F Standard 
Roller Bearings 


Adjustable Collecting Scraper 
fastened to the take-off roller 
instead of the side frames 





Improved Chamferred Rolls. 

Constructed for intensive cool- 
ing. 

40” actual refining surface. 

Machined inside and outside. 


Of equal thickness throughout 
according to patented Bauer- 
meister System. 


HE Bauermeister 5-Roll High-Production Refiner 

can be operated at a maximum speed and at the same 
time exert highest pressure on the rolls for producing 
the finest quality of chocolate. 


This machine is very ruggedly constructed, has steel cut 
helical gears and a safety shearing pin device among other 
improvements. 


Bauermeister also manufactures a complete line of choc- 
olate machinery including the most advanced type 3-Roll 
Refiner, Cracker and Fanner, Round Conge, etc. 


Please write for details. 


Prices are exceptionally attractive. 


Booths 9 and 10—N. C. A. Convention. 


UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO. 


Sole North American Agents 


318-322 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Union Service and unconditional 
guarantee behind every machine. 




















THE SPRING CAMPAIGN 


An error in judgment, and a cause is lost. Your cause is 


your business. Do not jeopardize it by inattention to details 


seemingly unimportant. Surround yourself with proven, de- 


pendable allies. 


MMR's Scientifically Manufactured Specialty Flavors 
can be relied upon as the best that modern science and blend- 
ing skill can produce. When using them you can feel secure 
in knowing that, with respect to flavor, your campaign for 


business is won. 


Try the MM&R Line in Hard Candies, Taffies, Jellies, 
Lollypops, Fruit Tablets, Cream Centers, etc. You'll find they 
are the Flavors that express tomorrow—today. May we send 


you testing samples. 


TROPICCO MMa&R (Tropical fruits) ROOT BEER FLAVOR "C" MM&R 
BLACK WALNUT FLAVOR MM&R_ IMITATION ROSE FLAVOR MM&R 
STRAWBERRY SUPERIOR OIL LIMES IMITATION MM&R 
IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR MM&R 
BUTTER SCOTCH FLAVOR MM&R 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, Inc. 


32 CLIFF STREET, 29 SO. CLINTON STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 


NUAGNUY 


Founded 1895 
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“FOR RESULTS THAT MEAN PROFITS” 
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SAVAGE Marshmallow Beater 


assures 


INCREASED VOLUME & BETTER QUALITY 


Pe 
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Direct Silent Chain Drive 








A FEW SPECIALS in our 
REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 


Cut-Rol Cream Center Maker, motor drive. 

200-Ib. capacity Steam Vacuum Cooker, complete with motor. 

Latest type Sucker Machine with clutch, direct motor drive 
with 24 ft. cooling conveyor, duplex rollers, dumbbell 
oan standard sucker roller or hard goods cutting 
rollers. 


and 5 ft. Ball Cream Beaters with replated bed, belt or 
motor drive. 


150, 300, 500 and 2,000 Ib. Chocolate Melters, belt drive. 


75 gal. Steam Jacketed Fudge or Gum Cookers and Mixers, 
belt drive. 


40 gal. Holmberg Double Action Tilting Mixer, belt drive, 
with sprocket for three speeds. 


Model “‘K” Kiss Cutting and Wrapping Machine. 

Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1”xl"x4" to %”. 

Hobart Beater, 80-qt. size, motor drive. 

Anderson Shear and Vertical Cutters, belt drive. 

150 and 200 Ib. capacity Savage Marshmallow Beaters, belt 
and motor drive. 

7 Standard Copper Revolving Pans with steam coils, belt 
rive. 

5-bag Lehmann Peanut Roaster, belt drive, with cooling truck 
and belt drive blower. 


Write or wire your requirements. 


We buy and sell. 


Address: 
Attention REBUILT MACHINERY DIVISION 








THE SAVAGE LATEST IMPROVED SANI- 
TARY OVAL TYPE MARSHMALLOW 
BEATER IS THE ANSWER FOR SUCCESS 


Built for strength and durability. 
Assures perfect manipulation of each batch. 
Saves time, money, space and operating costs. 


All Savage machines are built by experts who know 
the problems of the candy manufacturer. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


. Increased beating space for 7. Pure block tinned, lined in- 
volume. side, no corrosion. 

. Faster discharge of heat \ indie Catia Gan 
from batch. 

. Creates volume suction of . Roller bearings  thruout, 
cold air into batch. LESS POWER. 

. No corners or pockets for 6” 
germ origination. 3 

. Extra large water jacket for 
quick cooling. 

. Steam coil for tempering . Inside stuffing boxes, no 
batch. leakage possible. 


cut-off outlet valve—- 
quick emptying. 


- 100% sanitary. 


Four Beaters of 200 pound capacity will supply a Mogul for 
continuous operation. 


Direct Motor Drive, with Silent Chain (illustrated), or Tight and 
Loose Pulleys for Belt Drive. 


SAVAGE MARSHMALLOW BEATERS are the standard of the 
trade. We have hundreds of users who swear by the performance 
and economies effected with our beaters, and they would not be 
without them. FOR VOLUME AND LIGHTNESS OF PROD- 
UCT, the SAVAGE Beater is UNEXCELLED. 


Let us have a list of your present requirements. We will gladly 
work with you on any of your equipment problems. 


“THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST” 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Avenue CHICAGO 


“Savage is still SAVAGE—Since 1855” 
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Another Hersey Development 


High Temperature, Starch Conditioning 
Unit for casting gums, jellies, pastels, ete. 





EXHAYST AIR 


CLEANER 


The Hersey Starch 
Conditioner cleans, 
dries and heats the 





























» TO MOGUL 
STARCH 
From 








starch and returns it 
to the Mogul—all in 
one synchronized 








process. 































ERSEY—the leader in the development of starch-condi- 
Features of the NEW tioning machinery—sets another mark in the progress of 
) Hersey Steam Unit the candy-making industry. 
1 Completely self-contained Last year it was Lag Control—-the automatic device which 
: 5 Se, Se See eee ee reduced the entire handling of starch to one simple, syn- 
3 Combines dryer with —50-mesh chronized process controlled by one man. 
i “ cleaner 
ee. eRe Se This year it is the “steam unit”—the new dryer and condi- 
= Maintgins correct uniform mois tioner for use in the casting of candies which require high- 
. 
ture. 
temperature starch. 
6 Operated automatically from 
clutch bar on Mogul through 
Hersey Lag Control. + > os 
" * ie Once more a Hersey development leads the way! For eff- 
4 Cuts production time. . P mae ° 
cient and economical starch-conditioning apparatus con- 
8 No chance of damage from extra e ° . e 
accumulation or choked elevators. structed with all up-to-date scientific improvements—come 
y 9 Permits adjustments to Mogul to Hersey! 
without disturbing conditioning ¢ 
system 
” 10 A completely unified system 
which synchronizes the chaning 
drying and heating of starch into 
a single operation, controled by 
one man, 
y STARCH CONDITIONER 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Main Office and Works: Corner E and Second Sts., 
South Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices: New York Ciry., 290 Broadway; PortLaNp, Ore., 475 Hoyt Street; PHitapecrnia, Pa., 314 Commercial 
Trust Bldg.; ATLANTA, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bidg., Dattas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Cricaco., lit., 10 So. La 
Salle Street; SAN Francisco, Cat., 690 Market Street; Los ANGeLes, Cat., 450 East Third Street. 
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Sugar. Honey 
Horehound. Menthol 


Priceless Aids to 
LOW-COST 
MARKETING 


Getting the eye of the customer—that’s the 


essence of low-cost marketing. 


Today’s appeals must be new and fresh; the 
consumer is calloused to the appeals of yes- 
terday. 


Packages and “point-of-sale” advertising— 
of the right kind—are priceless aids to low- 
cost marketing of candy. 
a 


. " . = . _ af 
And all these materials should be fitted into J 3 CARTON 


a well-organized selling plan. 


You need a house than can give you all-in- 


clusive service on these materials. 


You need “ U S.” 


RISPE * 


TTE> 


“Color Printing Headquarters” 
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Wraps Bars in 
Printed Cellophane 


PACK 


An “electric eye” registers the 
printed design on the bar 


If you are using printed Cellophane, or contemplate using it, 
don’t fail to look into the important savings in labor and 
material offered by this machine. 

One machine, with one operator, will turn out 25,000 to 
30,000 bars daily—a real saving on the cost of hand wrapping. 
It uses printed Cellophane in ro// form—a saving of 10% on 
the cost of printed Cellophane sheets. 

Can be adjusted for various sized bars, within certain limits. 

The printed Cellophane is fed from the roll, and the “electric 
eye” actuates the cutting and registering mechanism so that the 
printed design is correctly located on every bar. This, combined 
with the neat manner in which the wrapper is folded and sealed, 
results in a quality wrapping of unusual attractiveness. 

See this machine in operation at the Convention. Write for 
further information. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY: Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
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Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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KFORE lowering prices of standard 

packages now enjoying a satisfactory 

demand, hoping by so doing to in- 
crease that demand, consider the experi- 
ence of this manufacturer of quality choe- 
olates who lowered the price of one of his 
packages, with the result that there was 
an immediate falling off in sales. 

This was a recent occurrence. The man- 
ufacturer operates his own retail store. 
The package selected for the experiment 
was a regular dollar seller. ‘Without 
changing it or cheapening it in any way, 
the package was repriced at 80c, but in- 
stead of stimulating sales, the reduction 
had quite the opposite effect. Was the pub- 
lic made skeptical of the package’s quality 
hy too drastic a reduction or has the public 


Beware of Bargains 


become so fed up on fake sales and decep- 
tive merchandising inducements of late 
that it distrusts the validity of any mark- 
down in price? We believe the public is 
becoming wary and incredulous. We be- 
lieve, too, that this manufacturer was just 
a little too generous in the mark-down of 
his package for his own good. Had the 
reduction been only 10 per cent, the results 
would probably have approached more 
nearly his expectations. And had he actu- 
ally improved the quality of contents, giv- 
ing his customers better value for their 
dollar, and calling attention to this fact 
through his display cards, we are very 
much inclined to the opinion his sales would 
have exceeded his expectations by a wide 
margin. 


Support the Jobber Survey 


‘7 HE decision of the U.S. Department 
(S of Commerce to make the study of 


confectionery jobbing costs and 
methods of operation is of tremendous im- 
portance to the entire industry. It merits 
the support of manufacturers, their sales- 
inen, and every wholesaler of candy in the 
country. 

This comprehensive study will get at the 
hottom of the industry’s present critical 
distribution problems—namely, what it 
costs to sell and how sales can be made at 
a profit. Much of the present losses are 
the result of blind sales methods, due to a 
general lack of knowledge of operating 
costs among jobbers, both large and small. 

The results obtained from the survey 
will provide a standard of performance 
against which confectionery wholesalers 
and manufacturers the country over can 


check the efficiency of the various types of 
jobbing operations. 

The section of the country and city in 
which the survey is made should make no 
difference in the wholehearted support 
given by every organization and concern in 
the industry. Selection of the city was 
determined solely upon the basis of typical 
conditions representative of other parts of 
the country and upon the ccoperative facil- 
ities available from the trade in that see- 
tion. 

It was fortunate that the Southern 
Wholesale Confectioners’ Association had 
started a survey of this character the past 
vear. The association therefore has gen- 
erously placed its facilities and the service 
of its Secretary, C. M. MeMillan, at the 
disposal of the Department and the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association so that 























this invaluable project might be carried to 
fruition in the improvement of conditions 
in candy distribution throughout the coun- 
try. Obviously, the S. W. C. A. has no 
more to gain than any other group. The 
survey is therefore not a sectional project. 

In fact the leadership in contacting the 
Department of Commerce at Washington 
over several months, in order to secure the 
Department’s services in making the an- 
alysis, came from the National Confee- 
tioners’ Association—particularly in the 
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efforts of Mr. M. A. MeDonell, chairman 
of the Cost Survey Committee, and Mr. 
Wm. Heide, Past President of the Asso- 
ciation. They were supported by others, 
including C. E. Morgan, president of the 
S. W. C. A., and C. M. MeMillen, secretary. 

A campaign to raise the remaining $1,000 
of the $1,500 required as the industry’s 
share of the costs is now being conducted 
under Mr. MeMillan, chairman of the cam- 
paign committee. Your contribution to this 
fund will prove a good investment. 


An Unfair Tax 


HE confectionery industry is justfi- 

ably wrought up over the 5 per cent 

excise tax on candy included in the 
tax bill passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives and now being considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

While it is too early to predict what the 
final outeome will be, leaders of the in- 
dustry active at Washington believe there 
is a reasonably good chance of defeating 
the tax. 

There are two principle reasons as to 
why such a tax would be an unjust burden 
upon the candy industry: 

1. Beeause directly competing items are 
not included in a similar tax. The wide 
range of sweets from preserved fruits to 
the many varieties of biscuit and other like 
delicacies competing with candy would ob- 
viously hold a decided advantage over con- 
fectionery in retail sales. 

2. The candy industry is in no condi- 
tion to stand such a tax. Candy manufac- 
turers on the average are not making over 
3 per cent on their sales, hence it would be 
out of the question for them to attempt to 
absorb a 5 per cent excise tax. 

The problem of passing the tax on to the 
jobber and retailer by adding it as a sep- 
arate item on the invoice is fraught with 


YOU will be interested in 
this novel design which ap- 
pears throughout the adver- 
tising pages of this issue. It 
was designed by The Manv- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER to 
indicate the booth number of 
the manufacturers who will be exhibitors 





Booth 66 


many difficulties. It becomes especially a 
serious matter to the makers of candy sold 
at a definitely established price—such as 
bars and packaged goods. The tax could 
easily be included in a slight increase in 
bulk goods prices, but experience has 
proven the futility of raising the price on 
5 and ten cent items, as well as certain 
packages which have become accepted at a 
definite price. 

Some manufacturers feel that the price 
differential between their price and that 
of the retailer is greater than formerly, 
hence the tax should be taken out some- 
where between the jobber and retailer. The 
difficulties here would be legion. Most job- 
bers could not stand it. But for the com- 
petitive advantage some jobbers and some 
manufacturers would absorb the tax. Thus 
the price cutting orgy would become un- 
bearable. The retailers and consumers 
would buy accordingly. 

Inasmuch as the bill is now in the hands 
of the Senate Finance Committee, efforts 
to have the tax eliminated should be con- 
centrated on that committee, forgetting the 
rest of the Senators at present. If the tax 
becomes a part of the bill introduced on the 
Senate floor—then will be the time to send 
messages to the individual Senators. 
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at the Atlantic City Exposition the week 
of May 23. Look up the booths of these 
concerns on the Exposition floor. They will 
have displays of great interest to you. Then 
be sure and plan a visit with The Manvurac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER and The ConFectIon- 
ERY Buyer at Booth 66. We hope to be 
seeing you! 
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AY we present Mr. 
this series of articles on Sugar, whose informal 
but informative articles we know our readers will profit by 


and enjoy. 


Through his intensive studies and intimate association with 
the Sugar Industry, Mr. Kennedy has absorbed and stored 
up a fund of practical knowledge on this most important of 
confectioner’s raw materials, some of which he offers for 
your approval in the accompanying article. 


In subsequent instalments it is his intention to discuss the 


following: 


Physical Appearance and Organic Tests; 

Determination of Extraneous Matter and Relatize Volume; 
Determination of Color, Turbidity and Moisture; 
Polarization, Ash, Invert and H-ion Concentration; 
Candy Test and Caramelisation Test; 


General Discussion, 


Mr. Kennedy now has the fioor. 


A. B. Kennedy, author of 
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Part 


==In which the author cpens a 


“can” of experiences and invites the reader 


(GREAT deal has been writ- 

ten about Sugar. When I 

say sugar I refer to sucrose 

in varying stages of refine- 

ment, this sucrose being ob- 
tained from either the sugar cane or 
the sugar beet. Due to certain difter- 
ences in the manufacturing proc- 
ess as well as a difference in the na- 
ture of associated organic and inor- 
ganic impurities in the source of the 
sucrose, i. e., cane or beet, a refined 
sugar from one source will differ in 
slight degree from that of another 
source. This is true of. different 
sugars from either cane or beet, as 
well as sugar from the same basic 
source but processed in different fac- 
tories. 


to partake thereof 


By A. B. KENNEDY 


The technical and semi-technical 
literature available is found to con- 
tain, from time to time, references 
to the implied differences of the pre- 
vious paragraph. Many users of 
sugar—confectioners, bottlers, bak- 
ers, etc.—can be found who through 
years of experience in using sugar 
will testify to the actual existence of 
this difference. Although it is al- 
lowed that sugar has been much 
maligned through an incomplete un- 





derstanding of the effect of other 
constituents of a batch it neverthe- 
less remains true that specific cases 
exist in which sugar is the culprit. 

It shall not be my purpose to in 
any way imply inferiority of sugar 
from any basic source or processing. 
This condition if it exists will be 
self-evident upon use. Rather I will 
attempt to show why certain sugars 
give rise to certain effects. 

If under the rigidly 
“standard” conditions of any prac- 
tical test devised to bring to the sur- 
face any existing difference in a 
supposedly uniform product a dis- 
tinct difference in behavior of these 
products is made manifest, then for 
that effect there must exist a cause. 
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This cause must perforce be due to 
what | shall term the “personality” 
of the respective sugars under test. 
Results of Practical Tests No 
Warrant for Definite 
Conclusions 

Many practical tests have been de- 
vised for testing the raw materials 
that are to be used in the manufac- 
ture of a commodity that is made 
according to formula, the virtue of 
such tests being their speed and sim- 
plicity. The results of any such test 
can only be looked upon as indica- 
tive. and no definite conclusions 
should be drawn from them. If time 
permits and a sufficient number of 
tests can be made and supplementary 
tests carried out to aid in the inter- 
pretation of the findings then a more 
reliable and unbiased evaluation is 
assured. 

A few of the practical tests that | 
might mention are: the smoking 
point of shortenings (this seems to 
hear a certain definite relation to the 
free fattv acid content—the lower 
the acid percentage the higher the 
smoking point); the smoking point 
test for molasses is known to con- 
fectioners ; the candy test for sugars 
and corn syrups is likewise known. 
Many others of no particular inter- 
est could be mentioned. 

Before going on to the description 
of any test procedure I beg the read- 
ers’ indulgence to continue as we 
have been. I think it desirable to 
lay a “foundation” for the structure 
that I intend erecting. This founda- 
tion let us consider as the sum total 
of your accumulated knowledge and 
those impressions we all have and 
sometimes cannot quite seem to 
formulate so as to give them con- 
crete expression. Some poet—and 
it is my personal belief that poets 
were our first psychologists—has 
said, “Men must be taught as if you 
taught them not, and things un- 
known propos'd as things forgot.” 

The technical literature pertaining 
to sugar is replete with accounts of 
the effect of varying factors on the 
rate of hydrolysis of sucrose and the 
kind and quantity of the resultant 
products. These are not always equal 
amounts of fructose and levulose 
commonly known as invert sugar, 
but may be differing amounts of 
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these sugars as well as other organic 
chemical compounds, many of which 
are acidic in nature and others which 
give rise to colored products. The 
trend of the breakdown reaction for 
sucrose known as hydrolysis is: 

C,.H,.0,, + H,O thd C,H, 

oO. + C,H, .0, 

The above equation representing 
the hydrolysis of sucrose is no doubt 
familiar to you all. It tells you very 
little, however. Up until the present 
time man has not succeeded in caus- 
ing the reverse of this reaction to oc- 
cur. That is the synthesis of the 
sucrose molecule from a molecule 
each of fructose and levulose has not 
been attained. In attempting to ac- 
complish the synthesis of sucrose as 
above much light has been thrown 
upon the nature of the decomposi- 
tion products of sucrose at high tem- 
peratures. Pure sucrose has been 
melted in vacua and under pressure 
and some of the products of decom- 
position identified. 


Non-Uniformity Resulting from 
Impurities 

Of course every user of sugar 
knows that when sugar is melted by 
heat it turns brown or caramelizes. 
This caramel is also known to be a 
strong “doctor.” [But what is not 
generally known is that caramel is a 
most complex and non-uniform sub- 
stance. Its effect upon pH, and there- 
fore its action as a “doctor,” is quite 
variable. Caramels formed under 
different conditions and in the pres- 
ence of different impurities of the 
sugar possess variable reducing 
power upon alkaline copper solu- 
tions. Remember this when you ap- 
ply your candy tests. 

Although the action of invert 
sugar as a “doctor” in high cooked 
batches is a controvertible subject, 
experiments can be performed to 
demonstrate that the presence of in- 
vert sugar will bring about further 
inversion of sucrose. This has no 


particular significance in factory 
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practice, but does mean something in 
certain tests I shall outline later. 

Painstaking analytical work car- 
ried out in the laboratories of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils has 
been of inestimable value in bring- 
ing about a better knowledge of the 
minute quantities of impurities 
found in white sugars. So far there 
are four articles that have been pub- 
lished in the analytical edition of In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
a publication of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 

Among the impurities identified 
and measured in white sugars is ni- 
trogen. The analysis has been so 
carefully performed and methods of 
high sensitivity employed that not 
only total nitrogen has been report- 
ed but classification of nitrogenous 
compounds made and tabulated. 

Nitrogenous compounds are com- 
mon to many forms of plant life, 
the sugar cane and sugar beet being 
no exception. The presence of small 
amounts of such substances in sugar 
is thereby made self-evident. In 
spite of the fact that refining proc- 
esses are designed to remove all im- 
purities from sugar, these processes 
fall a bit short of their mark. To 
what extent they fail is dependent 
upon a great number of factors. 
Consistent refinement to the nth de- 
gree, therefore is closely associated 
with raw material and the skill of the 
refiners. Beet sugars in general con- 
tain more nitrogen than cane sugars. 
The odor of beet sugars that have 
been kept in an air-tight container is 
known to any one who has ever en- 
countered it. This odor can be best 
described as “mousy.” Acetamide, 
an organic chemical compound of 
nitrogenous nature, has a_ similar 
odor. I do not know of any instance 
where this particular compound has 
been isolated from a_ refined beet 
sugar. Nitrogen is a frequent con- 
stituent in the molecule of colored 
organic compounds. And salts con- 
taining nitrogen will accelerate the 
development of color in sugar solu- 
tons containing small amounts of in- 
vert sugar when these solutions are 
concentrated at high temperatures. 


Strong and Weak Sugars 


Much has been _ said about 
“strength” and “weakness” of su- 
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gars. Beet sugars are generally ac- 
cepted as the most consistent strong 
sugars. However, beet sugars, when 
heated, will discolor more rapidly 
and to a higher degree than most 
cane sugars. Whether or not this 
quality of strength is an advantage 
or disadvantage, irrespective of the 
price differential, should be given 
close study. 

That a real difference exists in the 
ionizeable salts present in the minute 
quantity of impurities of a refined 
sugar, be it cane or beet, is made 
evident in work done on the prep- 
aration of high density white invert 
sirups. Theoretically, inversion rate 
and H-ion concentration, more com- 
monly referred to as pH, are defin- 
itely related. Sometimes, however, 
two sugars having the same pH will 
vield different amounts of invert. Of 
late much is said of ion intensity. 
Acidity is no longer the simple quan- 
titv of acid concentration or equiv- 
alents, this condition being upset by 
the advent of H-ion concentration. 
H-ion must now share its place in 
the sun with ion mobility. All of 
which brings us face to face with 
the fact that the minute traces of 
impurities of a refined sugar can be 
likened to the little acorn from 
whence springs the mighty oak. Oak 
trees are not all alike, neither are re- 
fined sugars. 

That the granulation of a sugar is 
no positive criterion of a sugar’s 
quality has been demonstrated to the 
author's satisfaction in the labora- 
tory. This statement excludes for 
the present those special coarse crys- 
tal grades especially boiled, dried, 
etc., for a critical trade. The experi- 
ments performed were of this na- 
ture: The rate of inversion of a so- 
lution of sugar of a given average 
mesh and sold to the trade under 
a suitable indicating 
such determined. 
Several such solutions of the differ- 
ent grades were made, using the 
middle fraction of twice distilled 
water. .\ll were heated for 2 hrs. 
in a water bath maintained at 80 


classification 
“fineness” was 


C., after which they were rapidly 
cooled and the reducing pewer of an 


aliquot determined. Upon first in- 
spection of the results something 
seemed amiss. The indications were 


not in accord with theory. Further 
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study revealed the fact that certain 
conditions existent at the centrifugal 
station of the refinery were responsi- 
ble. A fine grain sugar showed bet- 
ter quality than a coarser grain, 
all sugar being from the same 
strike and classified by hummer 
screen separation. At this time | 
think Pascal's words are appropri- 
ate, “To measure is to economize.” 
By measurement, I refer to the test 
which measured the quality of the 
respective sugars. There is no doubt 
that “Measurement is The Master 
\rt.” 

Other experiments carried out in 
the laboratory proved that small 
concentrations of a carefully pre- 
pared and standardized caramel so- 
lution would cause a measurable in- 
crease in the reducing power of a 
solution of the purest obtainable 
commercial sugar. This work has 
not been carried far enough to of- 
fer a mathematical expression of 
this effect. Most text books refer to 
non-reducing sugar. 
Theoretically this is true. But in 
practice sucrose will break down 
when heated in strong alkaline cop- 
per solutions and a precipitate of 
cuprous oxide will be obtained. 
Work has been done on the estima- 
tion of reducing substances in “pure 
sucrose” samples. This work was 
done by Bates and Jackson and is 
reported in Scientific paper No. 268 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


sucrose as a 


Pure Sucrose a Scientific 
Curiosity 


It is a scientific fact that pure 
water cannot exist for the simple 
reason that there is no insoluble sub- 
stance. The container for water, ir- 
respective of its nature, must in time 
dissolve in (in a very slight degree ) 
and diffuse throughout the volume 
of water it contains. 
is exceedingly slow, of course. By 
the same token pure sucrose would 
be a scientific curiosity. In the pres- 


This process 


ence of the small amount of moist- 
ure present on the surface of its 
crystals a mass of purest sugar un- 
dergoes a steady but slow hydrolysis, 
Also, even at room temperature the 
effect of heat is manifest and cara- 
melization is taking place. 
ing the effect of caramel on inver- 
sion, and the hygroscopic propensity 
of invert sugar, it is easy to picture 
a steadily increasing rate of decom- 
position influenced of course by va- 
rious factors. This decomposition is 
exceedingly slow, I grant, and the 
picture I have drawn may seem ex- 
aggerated. In proof of the reality 
of this condition I offer as evidence 
a closed jar of cube sugar made 
from highest grade sugar liquors 
that shows indisputable evidence of 
the ravages of the forces I have been 
telling you of. These cubes I have 
had for over five years. They are 
mottled in appearance. Caramel 
“areas” permeate their bulk. .\ solu- 
tion of such a cube has pronounced 
reducing action on an alkaline cop- 
per solution. The white portion of 
the cube is practically as white as 
ever. In this case time of course 
has been the big factor. 


Know- 


To duplicate the above and short- 
en the time an increase in tempera- 
ture is the answer. Samples of 
sugar placed in aluminum moisture 
dishes or on watch glasses (5 gram 
samples) and placed in an air bath 
at 100° C. or 212° F. and inspected 
hourly will show progressive loss in 
weight and increase in color. The 
loss in weight reaches a minimum, 
but the coloration approaches a max- 
imum with increase in time. The 
color development is a function of 
the “refinement” of the sugar. Beet 
sugars and under-refined cane su- 
gars color appreciably. There is a 
slight increase in reducing power of 
all sugars with prolonged periods of 
heating. 

At times a user of sugar may ex- 
perience some difficulty. in effecting 
the solution of sugar of the same 
class, such as “Fine,” “Extra Fine,” 
“Bon-Bon,” etc. In general the 
finer a sugar the more rapidly it will 
dissolve in a given volume of water 
at a given temperature. (ne inves- 
tigator reports an exception to this 
rule. The thing to remember is that 
very fine particles have a great ten- 
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dency to form aggregates when wet- 
ted. \Vitness powdered sugar, for 
instance. The formation of clumps 
negatives the inherent property of 
finely divided matter to enter solu- 
tion more rapidly. This property of 
greater (lissolving rate is by virtue 
of the increased surface area of the 
small particles. If clumps form, a 
larger mass of lesser surface area 
results. Furthermore, these clumps 
are coated with a nearly saturated 
sirup of high viscosity; this offers 
ereat resistance to solution. By 
bearing these facts in mind certain 
aggravating circumstances may be 
obviated. 

While a sugar of finer average 
grain size may, Or may not, be of 
greater or less “strength” than its 
big brother, there is no doubt an ad- 
vantage in the coarser granulations 
of the “fine” 
poses. .\ coarser grain sugar should 
keep better because it will absorb less 
moisture. This is of doubtful value 
except in the case of large or old 
stocks. There exists an optimum 
granulation as regards creaming 
volume with shortening, a_ fact 
known to bakers. The same rela- 
tionship holds for cold water icings. 
Wherever sugar is measured instead 
of weighed, its “fineness” must be 
considered. The finer, the more 
bulk, and therefore the less sugar 
taken for a given measure. 


sugars for some pur- 


Measuring Color and Turbidity 


Peters and Phelps of the Bureau 
of Standards have done considerable 
valuable work along the lines of ac- 
curate measurement of color and 
turbidity in white sugars and other 
sugar products. These measure- 
ments require skill. A confectioner 
can gain valuable information as to 
a sugar’s quality by making a 50 
brix solution (50 grams sugar plus 
30 milliliters of colorless distilled 
water). Differences, if existent in 
marked degree, will be made evi- 
dent. The poorer sugars will be col- 
ored and exhibit cloudiness. The 
turbidiscope described in the M. C. 
for April, 1927, can be used to ad- 
vantage on poor grade sugars. <A 
suitable colorimeter employing a di- 
lute caramel solution of known tinc- 
torial power is of value. Caramel 
solutions that are reproducible are 
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difficult to prepare. A solution con- 
taining 0.315 gram cobaltous nitrate 
(Co( NO, )..6H,O) and 0.0126 gram 
potassium dichromate (K,Cr.O,) 
per liter of solution, has been in use 
by the author. This solution suffers 
the disadvantage that it absorbs 
light of different wave lengths 
than does the sugar solution being 
examined. The absorption of the 
caramel solution is very close to that 
of the sugar solution, because gener- 
ally the color present in the sugar is 
due to caramel. The caramel solu- 
tion therefore affords a closer match 
of color and a more accurate esti- 
mation of this value. 


The candy test has been mentioned 
in this periodical a number of times 
(Sept., 1921; Jan., 1927; Feb., 
1928; August, 1928) and I shall re- 
frain from repeating the directions 
for its performance. Suffice it to say 
that in spite of statements to the con- 
trary this test should be very care- 
fully performed and the directions 
followed implicitly. The analytical 
procedure following the test should 
include both polarization and cop- 
per reducing substances. Color and 
pH should likewise be determined. 
Color, as above pointed out, is best 
determined in a suitable colorimeter 
against a standard caramel solution. 
A spectrophometer is the best in- 
strument available for color work, 
but it is costly and its proper use 
involves tedious procedures. When 
it comes to pH I can only offer my 
personal opinion, In the great ma- 
jority of instances this value is 
grossly misleading. Its determina- 
tion as a routine procedure, either 
colorimetrically or potentiometrical- 
ly, leaves a great deal to be desired. 
The carbon dioxide (CO,) of the air 
as well as other fumes present in the 
air render an accurate determination 
of pH in an unbuffered or at best 
only slightly buffered solution a most 
difficult task. Knowledge of pH is 





of inestimable value, but be certain 
you have the true pH and not the re- 
sultant of the effect of extraneous 
contaminants. 

Paine, Badolett and Keane made 
a study of certain factors affecting 
the candy test, but reached no out- 
standing conclusions. In their work 
they report the rate of crystalliza- 
tion of the hard candy plaques. This 
rate is a measure of the strength of 
the sugar. A constant temperature 
and humidity are prerequisites if 
this value is to be acceptable. At 
various times attempts have been 
made to correlate the analytical data 
obtained in a candy test. The out- 
come has never been very satisfac- 
tory. Perhaps this failure is not so 
much a result of the absence of a 
definite relationship of all the fac- 
tors, as reflected in a quantitative 
measurement of their influence, as in 
errors inherent in the analytical 
methods employed. This is a moot 
question. 

Sjostrom in studying the candy 
test in its relation to the pH of corn 
sirups has shown that very slight 
deviations from standard procedure 
are of great consequence. His work 
is most enlightening. The candy 
test as a valuable tool in the hands 
of the practical man suffers a cruel 
blow as a result of his findings. 

A great teacher of science once 
said something to this effect, “Be- 
ware of finding that for which you 
are searching.” This advice will 
stand one in good stead when applvy- 
ing any practical tests of a chemical, 
physical or physico-chemical nature. 
The best rule is to be careful, 
thorough and then repeat. If gross 
differences of quality exist they will 
quite likely be of such magnitude 
that the tests need not be applied. 
On the other hand, close discrimina- 
tion of one refined sugar against an 
other is a difficult undertaking for 
the uninitiated. 

This “can” of experiences and 
ideas that we opened, and have 
“eaten” from is only one kind of a 
variety. There is a great deal more 
to be said regarding sugar and its 
testing of which I hope to tell you 
at some later date. 


Watch for the next 
installment 


ir Conditioning and Refrigeration 


for the 
Small and Medium Sized 
Candy Manufacturer 


HE following discussion of 
the application of air con- 
ditioning and refrigerating 
equipment in the candy 
factory is intended to han- 

dle the subject in as non-technicai 
and concise a manner as_ possible. 
It has not been attempted to present 
sufficient data and technical infor- 
mation for the figuring of the re- 
quired capacities of equipment. 
The purpose is to acquaint the can- 
dy manufacturer with the available 
types of equipment, the effect of its 
use in the plant and the proper ap- 
plication of the equipment in the 
various departments. 

Adverse atmospheric conditions 
affect not only the finished goods 
but leave their mark in nearly every 
department of the candy plant from 
the ingredient storage room to the 
shipping room. Temperature, moist- 
ure content, circulation and purity 
of the air all tend to hamper or aid 
in the production of satisfactory 
goods with a minimum waste of ma- 
terial and labor. Different atmos- 
pheric conditions are required at va- 
rious steps in production. Proper 
conditions for these points have 
been determined through practical 
and technical study in hundreds of 
candy plants and research labora- 
tories. However, in some instances 
it is necessary to vary the atmos- 
pheric conditions from the generally 
recommended points in order to 
overcome some problem which is 
peculiar to a specific method of pro- 


Part 2 


By R. G. HUTCHINSON, 3rd 


Consulting Air Conditioning Engineer 


duction, type of ingredient or loca- 
tion. 


Ingredient Storage Room 


Desirable atmospheric conditions 
for the ingredient storage room are 
40 degrees Fahrenheit with 60 per 
cent relative humidity. A positive 
air circulation should be insured in 
order to break up stagnant air pock- 
ets and to maintain uniform condi- 
tions in all parts of the room. Con- 
siderable trouble has been experi- 
enced in many plants by the pres- 
ence of the Mediterranean moth in 
nut meats. Air motion tends 
strongly to relieve this condition. It 
is advisable to raise the room tem- 
perature occasionally to about 50 
degrees and to allow it to remain at 
that point for two or three days. 
With a relative humidity of approx- 
imately 60 per cent, goods may be 
held for long periods without de- 
terioration or shrinkage. This con- 
dition is very unproductive of the 
growth of mold but sufficient mois- 
ture is present in the air to prevent 
the drying and shrinking of exposed 
materials. A two to three minute 
air change provides the proper air 
circulation. In other words, the 
amount of air handled by the condi- 
tioner in two or three minutes 
should be equal to the volume of air 
in the room. 

The ingredient storage room must 
be of tight construction. Insulation 
is a dividend paying investment. 
Two to four inches of cork board, 
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or its equivalent in other good heat 
insulators is generally used on the 
walls, floor and ceiling if ex- 
posed to warm temperatures on the 
outside. Double glass with an air 
space between the panes is used in 
any windows. 

Materials at outside temperatures 
should be stored gradually in order 
not to place too heavy a load on the 
cooling equipment. By distributing 
the load over an extended period, 
the capacity of the cooler need be 
only a small amount above that re- 
quired to maintain the room tem- 
perature after the goods are cooled. 
(goods entering the room should be 
cooled within seventy-two hours. 

The ceiling or floor type unit cool- 
er is well suited to ingredient stor- 
age room conditioning. Room tem- 
perature will be accurately main- 
tained by this device if under ther- 
mostatic control. While relative 
humidity cannot be held within ex- 
act limits, a correctly designed in- 
stallation will hold the humidity 
within a wholly desirable range. 
The greater accuracy of humidity 
control of the spray type unit con- 
ditioner does not warrant its addi- 
tional cost for this duty. 

Thermostatic control of the equip- 
ment is extremely helpful toward 
efficient observation. If it is used, 
a snap acting compressed air or elec- 
tric valve should be placed in the 
refrigerant supply line to completely 
cut off the coil when cooling is not 
required. This hookup will allow 
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the coil to defrost. The fan or 
blower should operate continuously, 
not being under thermostatic con- 
trol. 

[f ammonia is used as the refrig- 
erating medium, it is preferable to 


operate the ingredient storage room 


cooler from an independent auto- 
matic unit ammonia compressor. 
The main refrigerating plant may 
then be shut down on week-ends and 
holidays when the other conditioned 
rooms are not in use. 

It is important to check the heat 
leakage from the room in winter 
weather. If slight or infrequent 
heating is required, a unit heater 
with thermostatic control will give 
good service. A 35 degree setting 
of the thermostat is advisable. 


Center Making Room 


Air conditioning is strongly rec- 
ommended for the center making 
room in order that the centers be of 
fine texture and have no moisture 
film on their surface when sent to 
the coating room. If the air in the 
making room is maintained at 75 
degrees and 45 per cent relative hu- 
midity, such results will be made 
possible. 

There are many heat sources in 
the room but some of these sources 
may be disregarded in figuring on 
room cooling. The heat is either 


Intake side of suspended type unit cooler showing ammonia float and pip- 
ing for flooded operation of coil 


carried off by some other medium 
or is dissipated in the room during 
the period of minimum heat load. 
Cooking kettles should be hooded. 
About 80 per cent of the heat given 
off by the kettles will then be car- 
ried off by the exhausted air. Many 
rules have been made for hood or 
canopy design. One which has giv- 
en very satisfactory results is that 
the hood extend horizontally beyond 


Suspended type unit coolers in chocolate packing room. Air supply for 
cooling tunnels is taken direct from discharge side of units 
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the edge of the kettles 6 inches for 
every foot of vertical distance be- 
tween the top surface of the kettles 
and the lower edge of the hood. For 
every square foot of hood area, 75 
cubic feet of air per minute should 
be exhausted. 

The effect of atmospheric condi- 
tions on starch is important. When 
the starch has been brought from the 
dryer at the correct moisture con- 
tent, it is allowed to stand for some 
time in the center room. It will 
very readily absorb moisture from 
the air if the relative humidity is at 
too high a point. This will tend to 
retard the setting of the centers 
when deposited in the starch and 
will cause moisture to remain on the 
surface of the centers. In addition 
to these undesirable conditions, dif- 
ficulty of handling will be increased 
due to stickiness and necessity of 
drying of the starch will be has- 
tened. The greatest benefit derived 
from the maintenance of proper air 
conditions in this room is, of course, 
its assistance in turning out a cen- 
ter the surface of which is dry and 
free from excess starch. Many 
plants are equipped with center cool- 
ing rooms. Cool centers being re- 
turned after becoming set will con- 
dense moisture on their surfaces if 
the relative humidity is high. 

If the center is delivered to the 
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Air Supply Ducts to Cooling Tunnels. Air is discharged from opposite end 
of tunnel in this installation into the packing room to assist in room cooling 


coating department in poor condi- 
tion, no amount of care in subse- 
quent operations can prevent the 
danger of unsatisfactory finish on 
the completed piece. 

Insulation of the center making 
room in a well constructed building 
is not necessary unless extremely 
high outside temperatures prevail or 
unless adjacent inside spaces are 
heated to a high degree. 

A four to six minute air change is 
satisfactory for the center making 
room. Care should be taken that 
the air velocity is not sufficient at 
any point in the room to dust the 
starch. 

The unit cooler is very adaptable 
for maintaining the conditions re- 
quired in this room, also. Unit 
coolers are manufactured with two 
different types of refrigerating coils. 
Some coolers employ the fin type 
coil while others use the pipe coil. 
The spaces between the fins of the 
former type are varied for different 
room and refrigerant temperatures 
If conditions are such that frost will 
form on the coil, a wide fin spacing 
will be used to prevent the building 
up of frost between the fins. If the 
coil is not operated in a frosted con- 
dition, the spacing will be close, giv- 
ing a greatly enlarged cooling sur- 
face in a casing of the same size. 
The temperature in the center mak- 


ing room is considerably higher than 
that in the ingredient storage room. 
A close fin unit may be used in the 
former if the refrigerant temper- 
ature is not too low while the more 
widely spaced fin should be installed 
in the latter. 

A central station type of machine 
with distributing and return ducts 
or the spray type unit conditioner 
gives ideal control of both temper- 
ature and humidity. As _ identical 
atmospheric conditions are required 
in several other rooms of the candy 
plant, a central machine may be se- 
lected to supply air for all of these 
rooms. The spray type unit is a 
miniature central station machine 
and will produce equally good -re- 
sults. One or more units are <ised 
in each room. <A _ unit cooler or 
spray type unit installation will al- 
low very flexible operation. Indi- 
vidual room conditions may be al- 
tered more easily than with the cen- 
tral machine and operation is more 
efhcient in the event that a shut- 
down is necessary in some of the 
rooms. However, air distribution 
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is somewhat superior when the cen- 
tral machine with duct systems is 
used. 

If the initial cost of the equip- 
ment is the deciding factor in the 
selection of an installation, the unit 
cooler will undoubtedly be chosen. 
It is very satisfactory for nearly all 
departments of the candy factory 
The spray type unit may be used in 
all departments. Maintenance oper- 
ating cost and initial cost of the 
spray unit are greater than those 
of the unit cooler. The central sta- 
tion conditioner with supply and re- 
turn duct systems offers the most 
perfect conditioning and distrib- 
uting installation but is usually the 
most costly by a considerable margin 
for the small or medium sized plant. 

(To be continued. ) 


American Dry Milk Institute 
Meets in Chicago 


HE Seventh Annual Meeting of the 

American Dry Milk Institute will be 
held at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 
April 28, according to an announcement 
by Roud McCann, director of the 
institute. 

Subjects to be covered at this meeting 
include reports on research projects, dis- 
cussion on market development and sales 
problems; addresses on trade practices, 
and conferences on various special topics, 
\ number of outstanding speakers have 
been secured for the convention and a 
large attendance is expected. 

Following the usual custom of the 
Institute, the general sessions will be open 
to all who are interested. Manufacturers, 
sales representatives, allied tradesmen and 
consumers are all welcome. 

The luncheon session will be divided 
into two groups, one for human food in- 
terests and the other for those interested 
in animal feed uses. This innovation is 
expected to add materially to the value 
of the meeting since it will allow those in 
attendance to concentrate on the fields 
with which they are. most closely 
connected. 

The American Dry Milk Institute is 
the research and educational organization 
of dry skim milk nidnufacturers 


Robert L. Steohecker 


Mr. Robert. L!<Strohecker. for many 
years associated with Iniden, Inc.. Read- 
ing, Penn., recently passed away. Mr. 
Strohecker was one of the first em- 
ployes of Mr. War H. Luden when he 
founded thepresent company. He _was 
one of the first salesmanagers of the 
company and when he retired several 
years ago was in charge of special sales 
and syndicate business. Mr. Strohecker 
is credited with being responsible for the 
menthol cough drop formulae 
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What Makes An Effective Package? 


Ben Nash, Product Development and 


Merchandising Counselor, Offers an 
Answer in This Abstract of His Ad- 
dress Which Was Presented at the Recent 


HE whole question of pack- 
aging as an integral phase 
of effectual product devel- 
opment, with a view to 
enhancing the salability 

of marketable goods, has come more 
clearly than ever to the fore. 

The falling off of business—the 
increasingly keen competition for it 
—the enhanced curtailment of ad- 
vertising expenditures as a selling 
support—have forced our attention 
more and more to the “innards” of 
our businesses—down through our 
sales methods, to our products them- 
selves and for very definite reasons, 
to their packages in particular. 

Our products, after all, should 
always be their own best advertise- 
ments and salesmen. In the stores 
where they are offered for sale—on 
the dealer's shelves and counters— 
our products’ packages or method of 
packaging largely perform these 
sales functions for them, but this 
only in such measure as they are 
able. 

Advertising and promotional pub- 
licity of all sorts are more vital than 
ever to the sale of our products in 
times like these, but with reduced 
appropriations for such sales pro- 
motive efforts now to some extent 
enforced, we will do well to look to 
our products themselves and to their 
packages. 

The state of business today makes 
it only the more timely and imper- 
ative to weigh right now the bear- 
ing of these influences on our own 
individual products and their pack- 
ages—hoth for the immediate pres- 
ent as well as the future. 

When we evolve from this era of 
curtailed buying and more construc- 


Packaging Conference Held in Chicago. 
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tive thinking we will be sure to find 
better products in more appealing 
packages than ever before. 


Effective Package Must Sell on 
Sight 


These new self-selling products 
should show a greater return for 
the advertising and promotion dol- 
lars of the future. The products 
which once dragged and burdened 
the advertising and selling budget 
because they had nothing to say 
for themselves at the counter will 
do something to look back at in 
wonderment. 

The package which only protects 
the product and explains the con- 
tents as in the past, has become an 
ineffective competitor. 

The effective package must be 
conceived with the idea that it must 
sell itself at the retailer's. 

Regardless of the amount of pre- 
selling support it may enjoy, through 
advertising, the effective package 
must act as its own salesmen when 
the consumer comes in to look about, 
to choose or to buy. 

It cannot lie back and rest upon 
the promotional pre-selling. It must 
literally stand up on its own and 
through its individual sales appeal 
augment every promotional dollar 
spent in creating a consumer de- 
mand. 


Effective Package Evolves from 
Sound Conception of Mer- 
chandising Values 


There is an increasing amount of 
attention being given to the various 
methods, for achieving ‘self-selling 
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results in newly developed products 
and packagings today. 

The changing selling methods of 
individual retailers and chains and 
the new buying habits of consumers 
have greatly stimulated the creation 
of innovations in packages which 
help sell the goods they contain, and 
the manufacturer's modern mer- 
chandising methods are being kept 
constantly attuned to these changes. 

As it appears from my experience, 
an effective package is not achieved 
through any single phase of the art 
of packaging. 

Frequently we seem satisfied when 
we have changed our package in but 
one particular. 

We may have changed the shape 
—or the design, or the material or 
thought that a change in color was 
our total answer. 

An effective package is not the 
result of paper cardboard, glass, 
transparent wrapping, art work, 
color printing nor plastic embel- 
lishment alone. 

An effective package is the result 
of a sound and fitting merchandis- 
ing conception which skilfully uses 
packaging resource or material 
which will help make a self-selling 
product that invites possession. 


J. B. Hillary Visits America 


R. J. B. HILLARY of Bramick & 

Co., Ltd., of London, England, is 
now in this country on business. He ex- 
pects to call upon a number of confec- 
tionery, machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers while here. At the present 
writing he is stopping in Chicago at the 
Palmer House. Communications directed 
to Mr. Hillary in care of THE MANuFAc- 
TURING CONFECTIONER will be forwarded 
to him direct. 


Short Talks on Chocolate 


Part 4==Hot Weather Suggestions 
for Chocolate Coated Candies 


By H. RUSSELL BURBANK 
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HE manufacturer of chocolate 

coated candies in some sections is 

already facing hot weather prob- 

lems with his package, bulk, penny 
goods and bar lines. Manufacturers. in 
other sections of the country will soon be 
facing a similar problem and it seems as if 
the time were opportune to discuss this 
ever present and perplexing phase which 
adds to the summer season’s obstacles to 
be satisfactorily mastered. 

To use pure chocolate during the warm 
months of the year and still have the 
coated confections reach the consumer in 
satisfactory condition requires the thought 
and attention of all concerned. The manu- 
facturer may do his share carefully and 
well but without proper handling by the 
jobber or retailer or both, his well directed 
efforts will be upset. 

It will have to be admitted that many man- 
ufacturers have unwittingly and thought- 
lessly encouraged their dealers to be care- 
less in handling chocolate coated goods. 
This statement will probably meet with a 
denial by most manufacturers, but just for 
a moment let us consider the jobber’s and 
retailer’s point of view under certain con- 
ditions. If either the jobber or retailer 
feel that they have but to return merechan- 
dise damaged by poor storage conditions, 
getting full credit, they are bound to be 
‘areless in the storage and handling of 
such merchandise. This attitude is only 
human since people generally are less care- 
ful of the other fellow’s property than they 
are of their own. 

The very intelligent and necessary move 
by the Candy Institute insisting on a 
proper control of returned merchandise is 
a very important step in distributing the 
responsibility of keeping confectionery in 
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salable condition from the manufacturer 
through to the consumer. This policy of 
control is being pursued and should be pur- 
sued by all clear thinking manufacturers of 
confectionery. It will result in the jobber 
and the retailer feeling a personal re- 
sponsibility for careful handling of all mer- 
chandise. 


Suggestions for the Manufacturer 


But presuming that we are able to make 
a jobber and retailer feel his responsibility 
for chocolate coated candies not only dur- 
ing the summer months but during the en- 
tire year, there still remains considerable 
for the manufacturer to accomplish as his 
part in handling chocolate coated confee- 
tionery. ‘We will discuss some of the points 
to be watched: 

1. Chocolate coated candies at all times 
should be thoroughly dried before packing. 
While this is true the year around, it is 
particularly true during the warmer 
months of the year. Chocolate coated can- 
dies packed only partially dried will not 
retain their maximum gloss and under av- 
erage conditions will give an altogether un- 
satisfactory appearance. Also, chocolate 
coated candies so packed are more suscepti- 
ble to humid conditions and temperatures 
too high for normal storage. 

2. Presuming that the chocolate coated 
candies have been perfectly dipped, tem- 
pered and packed, it is extremely important 
to accurately control the storage rooms in 
which these candies are to be kept. We 
will presume for the sake of argument that 
the average retail store during the warm 
months is in the vicinity of 80° F. If this 
is true, finished chocolate coated candies 
should not be kept in storage where the 
room temperature is 60° F. or below; 70) 
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factory, were found to be in perfect condi- 
tion. Improper care will damage their 
appearance and we offer the following sug- 
gestions for the protection of this mer- 
chandise: 

(a) Store in an even dry temperature at 
all times, keeping the temperature as near 
70° F. as possible. 

(b) Do not expose these candies to the 
sun. 

(3) Avoid storing this merchandise in 
a place where sharp changes in tempera- 
ture will take place. 

(d) Keep a proper turnover of stock 
by selling the oldest candies first. 

“These suggestions are for your protec- 
tion as well as ours.” 


F. is quite satisfactory for the storage of 
such merchandise providing of course that 
the humidity is normal. There have been 
many eases reported where goods have 
been stored at not only 60° F. but as low 
as 30° F. When such merchandise is 
shipped to a retail store or jobbing estab- 
lishment with a temperature in the vicin- 
ity of 80° F., these candies are subject to 
sweating and an immediate loss of gloss 
‘aused primarily by the wide spread be- 
tween storage temperature and store tem- 
perature together with the humidity con- 
ditions generally present during the sum- 
mer months. 

3. Sharp fluctuations in the tempera- 
ture in which finished chocolate coated 
goods are kept will also disturb the gloss 
of the chocolate. A steady even tempera- 
ture is by far the most desirable. 

4. It is very desirable to indicate in 
some way, either in or on the shipping con- 
tainer, full instructions for the care of the 
confectionery contained therein. Informa- 
tion which would assist the jobber and the 
retailer in properly handling chocolate 
coated goods, should be offered in such a 
manner that it will be brought forcibly 
to the attention of these important dis- 
tributors of confectionery. Such informa- 
tion might be as follows: 


By cooperating with your distributors 
and assuring yourself that your chocolate 
coated confectionery is in good condition 
at the time it leaves your factory, you will 
keep to a minimum the grief experienced 
by the constant requests of dealers for the 
return of unsalable merchandise. Teach 
the dealer to order carefully and store 
-arefully—cooperate with him and teach 
him to cooperate with you. Thought and 
eare to details will lessen your returned 
goods problem. 


Future articles in this series: 
“Bloom” and Some of Its Causes. 
Tunnel Temperatures. 
Adding Cocoa Butter and Substitutes to Coatings. 
And others. 


“These candies are coated with pure 
chocolate and after rigid inspection at our 


Du Pont Reports on Pack- 
aging Tests 


NTERESTING figures on sales appeal 


of transparently wrapped packages 
have recently been made public by the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company. These 
are the result of a series of retail store 
sales tests conducted to assist manufac- 
turers in deciding on the most effective 
package for their products. 

In a Long Island market, bulk marsh- 
mallows had been selling at a loss, but 
when the new 5'g ounce packages of 
Cellophane wrapped marshmallows were 
placed on the counter at the rear of the 
stores, sales increased 1000 per cent. 

Experiments were made with peanuts. 
The wrapped nuts were displayed on a 
counter next to the nuts in bulk. Even 
though they were higher in price, they 
outsold the bulk nuts 766 per cent. 
Figures were also revealed as an aid 
im making sales of dried prunes in warm 
weather. A grocery store in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and a delicatessen in New York 


City were chosen for the tests, which 
lasted three weeks. During the first 
week cartons of nationally advertised 
prunes were kept as usual on the wall 
shelf. There were no sales. The car- 
tons were displayed out on the counter 
during the second week, and a few were 
sold. The third week, the cartons were 
replaced by prunes in transparent pack- 
ages. Display position and price re- 
mained the same, but the new idea out- 
sold the old 30 per cent. 

Similar tests are being conducted 
throughout the year in various parts of 
the country in an effort to determine the 
best methods of presenting everyday 
products to consumers. Tests show that 


to give the public an opportunity to see 
what they buy and at the same time pro- 
tect the product properly is one of the 
main factors in the selling market. 

Results of other experiments conducted 
by Du Pont chemists for purposes of 
comparing protective properties of Mois- 
tureproof Cellophane with other common 
wrapping materials have also been made 
public. In this work, all products harm- 
fully affected by moisture loss were kept 
continuously in an atmosphere of 15 per 
cent relative humidity. Where moisture 
gain is harmful the relative humidity 
was maintained at 85 per cent. It is 
stated that these rigorous conditions were 
established to insure adequate perform- 
ance under the most severe conditions 
possible. Under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions, the relative gain or loss of 
moisture would be slower. 

Among the products discussed are 
cigars, cigarettes, marshmallows, salted 
nuts, taffy candy, mints, cakes, corn 
flakes, soap and gelatine dessert. The 
tests varied from seven to forty-seven 
days. 





U. S. Department of Commerce Starts 


The Jobber Survey 


+ Three Months’ Study in Cincinnati Among 
Selected Whoiesalers of 8 Different Types 
Will Obtain Facts on Costs and Methods 
To Aid in Placing Jobbers on Sound Basis 


On CONFECTIONERY Jobbing 
Survey—the long-needed 


study of jobber distribution 
costs—is to be made by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, starting early in April. 

Within three months after infor- 
mation is gathered among the six 
selected jobbers of different types, 
facts will be available for the first 
time regarding operating costs of the 
various types of confectionery 
wholesalers which are needed to help 
the jobber of today place himself 
upon a sound and profitable basis. 

Negotiations pertaining to the sur- 
vey have been under way for the 
past several months between confec- 
tionery association leaders and De- 
partment of Commerce officials. 

A campaign to raise the necessary 
$1,500 within the industry to pay 
traveling expenses of the workers 
was instigated and to date approxi- 
mately $1,000 remains to be pledged. 
It is felt, however, that this amount 
will be readily subscribed, now that 
the survey is assured the trade. 

Definite decision on the part of 
the Department of Commerce to go 
ahead with the analysis, selecting 
Cincinnati as the city, was made on 
March 12, when Mr. Malcolm A. 
McDonnell, chairman of the Dis- 
tribution Cost Committee, National 
Confectioners’ Association, con- 
ferred with the department officials 
in Washington. The group included 
Dr. Julius Klein, Asst. Secy. of 
Commerce; Mr. Frederick M. 
Feiker, Director, and Dr. Frank 
Surface, Asst. Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce ; 
H. C. Dunn and John Bromell, Mer- 
chandising Research Division, and 
Capt. R. L. Purdon, who has figured 
prominently in the department serv- 
ices to the confectionery industry for 
a number of years. 

Mr. John Bromell, Merchandis- 


ing Research Division, has been des- 
ignated to make the study, following 
perfection of plans and procedure 
with Mr. McDonnell and the Cin- 
cinnati jobbers at an early date. 


The six jobbers have been se- 
lected so as to be typical of the dif- 
ferent types of confectionery whole- 
salers selling candy to retailers 
throughout the country. Their op- 
erating costs will be broken down 
and compared so as to furnish some 
definite information as to relative 
efficiency of the different methods 
of distribution represented. 


Results Will Apply to 
Jobbers Throughout Country 


It is expected that the results 
when available will furnish a stand- 
ard of performance against which 
confectionery jobbers al) over the 
country can check the efficiency of 
their own operations, and which thus 
will furnish the basis for a nation- 
wide campaign of jobber education 
by individual manufacturers, by the 
Candy Institute of America, the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, 
the Southern Wholesale Confection- 
ers’ Association and by the trade 
press, particularly the “Buyer.” 

This method of establishing stand- 
ards of performance in selected es- 
tablishments and then following it 
up with a nation-wide application 
program is similar to the procedure 
followed in the case of the manu- 
facturer distribution cost study 
which has yielded such satisfactory 
results. 

This extension of the department’s 
cooperation with the industry is a 
logical “next step” to supplement 
its work for the manufacturers and 
strikes directly into the heart of the 
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most serious problem affecting the 
whole industry; namely, the ques- 
tions of what is an efficient jobber 
of confectionery and which of the 
various methods of wholesaling con- 
fectionery being used in the country 
today are most satisfactory, both to 
the consumers and to the manufac- 
turers. 

Credit is due to Mr. M. A. Me- 
Donnell, Secretary, Puritan Choco- 
late Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. 
C. M. McMillan, Secretary, South- 
ern Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Georgia, and Mr. 
William F. Heide, President, Henry 
Heide, Inc., New York City, for this 
final success in their long sustained 
efforts to get the department’s co- 
operation in making such an analysis 
of jobbers’ costs of distribution and 
general operating efficiency. 

The details of the proposed job- 
bers’ survey as worked out by the 
Confectioners’ committees and pre- 
sented to the department are tenta- 
tively as follows: 


Objectives of Survey 


1. Analysis of sales of various 
types of confectionery to show per- 
centage of profitable and unprofit- 
able items. 


2. Analysis of customer accounts 


showing profitable and unprofitable 
customers. 

3. Analysis of salesmen’s cost 
per call. 

4. Analysis of salesmen’s cost 
per sale. 

5. Analysis showing average sales. 

6. Determining necessary aver- 
age sale to reflect a profit. 

7. Study of average stock turn- 
over of various type of confection- 
ery jobbers. 
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8. Average inventory compari- 
sons. 

9. Delivery costs. 

10. Direct salesmen expense. 

11. Indirect or executive sales 
expense. 

12. Analysis showing necessary 
mark-up to secure necessary gross 
profit for various types of jobbing 
distributors. 


Types of Jobbing 
Confectioners to Be Studied 


CONFECTIONERY jobbers may 
be divided into eight general classes, 
all of which will be included in the 
study. They are as follows: 


1. Exclusive jobbing confectioner 
maintaining a stockroom and office, 
having two or more salesmen, selling 
on a credit and delivery basis. 

2. Exclusive jobbing confectioner 
(so-called wagon-man) who buys, 
sells and delivers from his truck. 

3. Exclusive jobbing confectioner 
with a store-room supplying the 
wagon jobber. (Such type jobbers 
have no salesmen calling on the re- 
tail trade. ) 

4. Cigar, tobacco and candy job- 
ber. 

5. Cash and carry jobber. 

6. Manufacturing and jobbing 
confectioner. 

7. Wholesale druggist operating 
candy department. 

8. Wholesale grocer 


operating 
candy department. 


Dr. Julius Klein 


Address N. C. 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, will be one of 
the speakers on the program of the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
convention, to be held May 23-27, 
at Atlantic City. Dr. Klein will 
speak at the first general session 
Tuesday morning, May 24. 

In announcing this feature of the 
program, Walter C. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of the Association, said: 

“Tam sure the whole industry will 
share the gratification of the pro- 
gram committee at Dr. Klein’s ac- 
ceptance. His address will be a fit- 
ting start to a program which prom- 
ses to be full of interesting and 
helpful features. 


THE 
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Advisory Board Created 


ASSISTING in the direction of 
the survey from the industry’s stand- 
point will be the following advisory 
board: Arno E. Sander, President of 
the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion;.C. E. Morgan, President, 
Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Association; Malcolm A. McDon- 
nell, chairman of Survey Committee, 
the N. C. A., and Walter C. Hughes, 
Secretary of the N.C. A. C. M. 
McMillan, Secretary of the S. W. 
C. A., has charge of raising the 
funds. 


Additional Funds Needed— 
Pledges Now Being Accepted 


AN appeal is being made to the 
organizations and individuals of the 
industry for the $1,000 needed to 
complete the quota of $1,500 re- 
quired for the industry’s share of 
expenses. Initial pledges of $500 
were received from three organiza- 
tions at the start of the campaign. 

Subscription pledge forms have 
been printed and mailed throughout 
the trade. Of course all could not 
be reached. Contributions for this 
invaluable project, which will bene- 
fit the entire industry, will be wel- 
comed from everybody—jobbers, 
manufacturers, and salesmen. 
Pledges from $1 up will be accepted. 
They should be sent to C. M. Mc- 
Millan, Director of the Confection- 
ers’ Jobbing Survey Campaign, 223 
Cortland St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Will 
A. Convention 


“The industry has no_ better 
friend in official Washington than 
Dr. Nlein. His friendship has been 
shown repeatedly and in substantial 
ways. His radio address on the 
Candy Industry, delivered last fall 
over a nation-wide network, has 
been called ‘the best publicity the 
candy industry ever had.’ The many 
activities of the Department of 
Commerce in behalf of our industry 
have always had Dr. Klein’s per- 
sonal interest. Probably no one in 
America outside the candy industry 
has a keener understanding of our 
problems than he has. Add to this 
his recognized ability and charm as 
a speaker, and we have an attraction 
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Dr. Julius Klein 


which, alone, makes the trip to At- 
lantic City worth while. 

“Scheduled for discussion during 
the convention are several vital prob- 
lems which demand the attention of 
a full representation of the indus- 
try,” Mr. Hughes declares. “Some 
of these will probably lead to con- 
troversy and a searching, analytical 
discussion. Nothing could be more 
wholesome for our industry at the 
present time than such a thorough 
airing of our common problems.” 

As an interesting convention pro- 
gram takes shape, it is paralleled 
with plans for a large and worth- 
while exposition. Packaging dis- 
plays will be particularly interesting 
this year entirely new materials and 
processes being scheduled to appear. 
The last word in candy machinery, 
with other things equally important 
to the confectioner, will be included 
in the exposition in the Civic audi- 
torium. 

Reduced railroad fares have been 
authorized, fare and a half for 
round trip on identification certifi- 
cate plan. This applies to all roads 
and from all points in the United 
States. 

Identification certificates will be 
sent all members and guests contem- 
plating attending who notify Mr. 
Hughes, giving firm and individual 
names. 

With the certificate will be sent 
circular detailing hotel rates, loca- 
tion, etc., and form for reserving 
hotel accommodations. 

There will be no hotel headquar- 
ters and everyone should select the 
hotel best suited to his or their taste. 


Tastyeast Moves to Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

The Tastyeast Company, Springfield, 
Mass., have closed their plant at Spring- 
field for the present and transferred all 
of their manufacturing activities to their 
Trenton, N. J., plant. They will con- 
tinue manufacturing their regular line of 
Tastyeast and almond bars and develop 
some new lines. 





Reducing Costs Through 
n 


Package Desi 


HERE was much of merit 
in the talk given by Fran- 
cis Chilson last month at 
the Second Packaging 
Conference held in Chi- 
cago under the auspices of the 
American Management Association. 
Mr. Chilson, who has contributed 
to THe MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER in the past, is a member of 
the firm of Chilson & Schaedler, 
consultants in package design and 
production engineering. His topic, 
“Reducing Costs Through Package 
Design,”’ was timely and highly prac- 
tical. 
We quote him in part: 


“One of the most salutary effects 
of a package design program is the 
opportunity it affords to weed out 
of the line all sales barnacles,” said 
Mr. Chilson. 

He detined “sales barnacles” as 
the dead numbers. 


‘ 


“Some of them were once good 
sellers but died because of changes 
in consumer demand,” he said. 
“Others are the ‘flops’—items which 
were launched but failed to make 
the grade. And still others are the 
specialty items which were added to 
the line simply because some com- 
petitor carried them and without any 
hope of ever obtaining great de- 
mand. 

“The road to economy 
which package re-designing opens 
up is that of simplification. This 
applies with peculiar force to 
printed matter. Old fashioned la- 
bels, cartons, lithographed cans, set- 
up boxes, lithographed caps and so 
on invariably are made in all the 
colors of the rainbow. 


second 


“The next opportunity to reduce 
costs afforded by a design change 
lies in the substitution of less expen- 
sive packaging materials. I would 


An Address by 
FRANCIS CHILSON 


not have you believe that I recom- 
mend cheapening the package. Sub- 
stitution is a road to economy which 
must be trodden with caution as 
merchandising considerations may 
dictate the use of more expensive 
packaging materials than those for- 
merly employed. Very often, in- 
deed, it is possible to substitute more 
expensive packaging materials with- 
out increasing the per unit pack- 
aging material cost at all because 
of the elimination of excessive ma- 
terials, unnecessary labels, and also 
because of the economies made pos- 
sible by simplification. 


Economy in Standardization 


“But the greatest opportunity to 
cut costs lies in standardization of 
packaging materials. This means 
the substitution of a few standard 
containers for a great many special 
Standardization makes pos- 
sible larger purchases of the stand- 
ardized packaging materials, thus 
reducing first cost, handling changes 
and floor space, while at the same 
time increasing inventory turnover; 
hence, decreasing the amount of 
capital invested in packaging mate- 
rial inventories. Production costs 
are reduced because the equipment 
can be set up for a certain size and 
operated until all products in that 
size of container have been pack- 
aged. Records connected with pur- 
chasing, receiving, accounting and 
production control are immensely 
simplified because of the fewer 
packaging materials that need be 


ones. 


accounted for. Besides all these 
benefits, the line itself is made more 
flexible; new items can be added 
and old ones dropped when they 
show signs of failure without any 
loss other than that involved in the 
destruction of a few labels or per- 
haps a few cartons. 

“But despite all these benefits, 
packages often fail to make the 
grade, and in the majority of cases, 
whether successful or not, the 
changing of a packaged line is, as 
W. O. Washburn, president of the 
Krank Company, recently expressed 
it, “one long headache.” 

“The reasons for this situation 
are manifold. In the first place 
few package designers understand 
the nature of packaging materials 
and the structure of packages for 
particular products, and still fewer 
know anything about production. 
This is not the fault of the artists; 
it is a condition ensuing from the 
fact that package design is a new 
art whose fundamental laws are not 
yet fully understood. 


Organize for Redesign Program 


“To minimize the risks involved 
in a package re-design program, it 
is essential at this stage in the de- 
velopment of the art, that the design 
should pass through an evolutionary 
process, during which all technical 
factors shall be properly assayed— 
it is essential that the program be 
properly organized. And the best 
way to do this is to constitute a de- 
sign committee comprised of the 
persons whose interests will be af- 
fected by the change; namely, the 
advertising and sales managers, the 
artist who is to execute the design, 
the purchasing agent, the factory 
manager and the plant chemist. 

“The first step, and one which is 
all too frequently overlooked, is the 
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adoption of a policy with respect to 
the exchange of old packages in the 
hands of jobbers and retailers for 
the new ones. 

“The second step is the establish- 
ment of the deadline at which the 
new packages will be marketed. In- 
variably this deadline will be set at 
a time when the balanced packaging 
material inventories have reached 
their lowest point. But the estab- 
lishment of this deadline must also 
take into account balances on con- 
tract in the hands of suppliers. 

“The third step is the weeding 
out process in which all the dead 
wood is marked for elimination 
when the new packages are intro- 
duced. At the same time the new 
line is definitely organized. 

“The fourth step is to decide 
whether the old forms of packages 


shall be continued and if not what 
shall the new forms be? 


The Qualifications of an 


Effective Package 

“Now, what is the effective pack- 
age, all factors considered? Begin- 
ning with the consumer and work- 
ing backward: it must be convenient 
to use, pleasant to look at and suffi- 
ciently distinguished to attract at- 
tention. It should be durable and 
it should be easy to produce on 
standard packaging machinery. It 
should be economically constructed 
of practical packaging materials 
which are easy to obtain in the open 
market. 

“From a design standpoint it 
must be said that most recent pack- 
ages are poor; and from a lettering 
standpoint even worse. Few artists, 


though they may know color, have 
a well developed design sense and 
fewer still know how to create ex- 
pressive, distinguished lettering. In 
regard to design, pictorial motifs 
should be employed as they tend to 
date the package; this is true also 
of much of the so-called ‘modern- 
istic’ designs so popular these days. 
Much of what is being done today 
will be considered ten years hence 
as evidence of the atrocious taste of 
our generation and will be consid- 
ered just as old-fashioned as the 
Lydia Pinkham package of yester- 
year. If a package is well designed 
it is timeless and will still be con- 
sidered beautiful ten or fifty years 
hence. This is the desideratum in 
packaging staple products, which, in 
our opinion, should not be changed 
too often.” 





A.R. C. Convention Program 
Announced for May 31- 
June 1-2, at Buffalo 


EXTENDING their annual convention 
an extra day, the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners of the United States, will hold 
their 16th annual meeting in Buffalo, 
May 31, June 1 and 2, at the Statler 
Hotel. In a published letter to the mem- 
bers, Mrs. Ora Snyder, president of the 
association, has urged a large attendance 
for the discussion of important questions 
and problems now confronting retail con- 
fectioners of the country. 

“In union there is strength!” said 
Mrs. Snyder. “I am quoting this well- 
known maxim,” she continued, “not mere- 
ly because of its present appropriateness, 
but because it suggests definitely to all 
of us the tactics that must be employed 
now, if we are to meet an attack that is 
being made on the prosperity of our busi- 
ness. 

“During the Great War, the Confec- 
tioners’ Associations performed worthy 
service in relieving you and me of handi- 
caps that were placed upon our business 
during that period. 

“At the time we thought that the con- 
ditions induced by the war were terrible 
enough for us (and they were), but 
from an economic standpoint, they were 
nothing compared to the circumstances 
which surround us today. 

“In the present emergency—and it is 
that—I urge you to cooperate with your 
fellow members in attacking the im- 
mediate problems and in helping us mus- 
ter our full strength in the fight that must 
be made for our industry. 

“I urge you to prepare for our con- 
vention in Buffalo with every good idea 
you can assemble, so that in our usual ex- 


change of thought we may derive the 
maximum benefit for ourselves. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Tuesday, May 31.—Preceded by regis- 
trations from 10:00 a. m. to noon, the 
convention officially opens at 1:30 p. m. 
with an address by Mrs. Ora Snyder, 
president. The session will feature six 
talks on pertinent confectionery problems 
by the following: Fred Sanders, Detroit ; 
Geo. C. Cobb, Worcester, Mass.; Al 
Herz, St. Louis; Ernest Wilson, San 
Francisco; Chester A. Asher, Jr., Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. Ora Snyder, Chicago. 
Each speaker will be followed by an 
open forum discussion of the subject 
treated. 

Entertainment, to be announced later, 
will conclude the first day. 

Wednesday, June 1.—The entire day 
will be devoted to the open forum dis- 
cussion of predetermined questions under 
the alternate leadership of Mrs. Snyder 
and Anderson Pace. There will be a 
luncheon between sessions at 12:30. The 
evening will be devoted to the annual 
A. R. C. Dinner Dance. 

Thursday, June 2.—Continuing open 
forum discussion of predetermined ques- 
tions under the alternate leadership of 
Mrs. Snyder and Mr. Pace. Reports of 
standing committees and election of of- 
ficers will wind up the conclave. 





Candy Production Club of 
Chicago to Hear Dr. 
A. P. Bryant 


Continuing their educational program 
of featuring speakers on various subjects 
pertaining to the industry, the Candy 
Production Club of Chicago will hear 
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Dr. A. P. Bryant, of the Clinton Corn 
Syrup and Refining Company, Clinton, 
Iowa, at their next monthly meeting on 
May 2. The meeting will be held at the 
dinner hour, at 6:15 p. m., in the Sherman 
Hotel. 





Candy Executives Have 
Lively Evening 


N one of the best attended meetings it 

has had, the Candy Executives’ and 
Associated Industries’ Club held forth at 
its club rooms on Monday evening, March 
28th, with a dinner, entertainment and 
illustrated lecture. 

The dinner was excellent as usual, the 
entertainment supplied by Bob Bergen, 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, and his assistants, was absorbing 
divertissement from start to finish, while 
the closing feature of the program, an 
illustrated talk by Dr. Ernest S. Guen- 
ther, of Fritzsche Bros., on citrus oil 
production in Southern Europe was not 
only instructive but very interesting. 

Mr. John H. Montgomery of Fritzsche 
Bros. was introduced by Mr. Krno, chair- 
man of the Club’s technical committee. 
He, in turn, introduced Dr. Guenther 
and the subject of his talk. Several 
reels of moving pictures showing the 
primitive methods of producing the oils 
of orange and lemon were shown. One 
very interesting film was devoted to the 
production of oil of rose in Bulgaria. 
Other pictures took the members on a 
journey through some of Europe’s mod- 
ern plants for the extraction of essential 
oils. 

All who contributed are to be con- 
gratulated upon having afforded the 
members and attendant guests a highly 
enjoyable and profitable evening. 
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Artist’s sketch of the proposed 


Candy Exhibit, Century of Progress Exposition 


The Candy Industry’s 
Golden Opportunity 


Exhibit Committee anticipates 
lasting benefits to result from 
the Industry’s display at the 
Century of Progress Exposition 


HE Century of Progress, In- 

ternational Exposition, to be 

held in Chicago, June 1 to 
November 1, 1933, invites the entire 
world to participate in the most 
daringly different and original ex- 
position that has ever been under- 
taken, 

The Exposition will be the first 
studied effort to show objectively 
and graphically the astounding so- 
ciological development during the 
past hundred years, and will show 
startling contrasts in the lot of the 
average citizen of that time as com- 
pared with his lot today. 

The story of the development of 
the world’s major industries which 
have contributed so much to man- 
kind’s comfort and progress will be 





(The following letter has 
been mailed out to the entire trade 
by the Exhibit Committee of the 
National Confectioners’ Association 
which was appointed at the 1930 
convention to draw up plans for the 
candy industry's proposed exhibit at 
the International Exposition to be 
held in Chicago from June 1st to 
November 1st, 1933. The impor- 
fance of this matter warrants pub- 
lication of the committee's letter in 


full —Editor. ) 


just 





graphically told in animated educa- 
tional exhibits. They will be swift- 
ly moving dramas showing the ad- 
vancement in production methods, 
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and demonstrate the great contribu- 
tion which industries have 
made to the welfare and happiness 
of the human race. 


these 


These exhibits will be the means 
of educating the tens of millions 
who will attend the Exposition with 
the salient facts of industry's hard- 
earned progress, and will be a tre- 
mendously powerful factor in mold- 
ing favorable public opinion so that 
it will become one of industry's 
greatest assets in the vears to come. 

The Candy Industry is one of the 
major industries. (Of the five thou- 
sand or more industries in the 
United States it ranks thirty-sixth 
in value of output. It has earned 
for itself an enviable place in the 
industrial procession. 
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The Industry’s Golden 
Opportunity 


The Exposition offers a golden 
opportunity to the Candy Industry 
to develop through the means of an 
animated educational exhibit, at 
moderate cost, an enlightened public 
viewpoint towards the industry, 
which could not possibly be achieved 
in anv other manner. 

With a full appreciation of the 
great importance of the opportunity 
which now lies before the industry, 
the Executive Committee, for more 
than a vear, has given it thorough 
and painstaking consideration. 

The Executive Committee decided 
that the Candy Industry should be 
represented with an adequate ani- 
mated exhibit to which every one 
identified with the industry could 
point with pride. 

The Executive Committee is of 
the opinion that such. an_ exhibit 
would have great educational value 
and would offer an opportunity to 
place in the hands of the millions 
who visit the Exposition, at a cost 
ridiculously small as compared with 
the benefits received, educational 
material which would give them the 


facts which we want them to have 
and acquaint them with modern 
methods of candy making and be 
the means of correcting false im- 
pressions relative to the industry 
which are all too prevalent simply 
because the public does not know 
the facts. 

An Exhibit Committee was ap- 
pointed at the 1930 convention and 
has been studiously working on the 
details of the Exhibit plan. 

The Exhibit Committee is deter- 
mined to make the Candy Industry's 
Exhibit one of the outstanding ex- 
hibits of the Exposition and _ this 
can be done if we receive the indus- 
trys whole-hearted sympathetic 
and enthusiastic support. 

This is a broad gage, broad- 
minded undertaking for the lasting 
benefit of the entire industry and 
must be so regarded. This is some- 
thing on which we can all unite and 
accomplish a big thing for the in- 
dustry. 


Tentative Plans Completed 


The Exhibit Committee has com- 
pleted the tentative plan for the 
exhibit. It has had the benefit of 
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the expert advice and suggestions 
of Mr. H. J. Melville, consulting 
engineer, who has had a wide and 
varied experience in laying out the 
designing, the arrangement of the 
machinery and equipment in many 
candy factories, and is well and fa- 
vorably known by the trade. He 
will supervise the installation of the 
exhibit in accordance with the plan 
approved by the committee. 

The artistic effects will be de- 
signed by Mr. A. C. Rindskoff, dec- 
orative designer, a well-known in- 
dustrial artist of recognized ability. 

As tentatively planned the exhibit 
will include the most interesting 
animated types of candy making 
which will hold the attention of the 
public and create favorable com- 
ment; in short, it will be a model 
candy factory in actual operation, 
and at the same time simplified as 
much as possible as to types or 
kinds of candy manufactured. 

It is planned to include in the 
exhibit the following departments : 
Hard Goods, Jellies and Gums, Pan 
Work, Creams, Chocolates, Marsh- 
mallows, and perhaps one or two 
additional departments. 

The machinery manufacturers are 
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Tentative floor plan of the proposed exhibit 
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THE CANDY INDUSTRY'S OPPORTUNITY 


enthusiastic over the idea and have 
promised their fullest cooperation 
and will loan us the machines re- 
quired for the exhibit. This splen- 
did evidence of their unselfish co- 
operation we sincerely appreciate. 
The manufacturer's name will be 
prominently displayed 
machine. 


over each 

The entire exhibit will be enclosed 
in glass partitions and air condi- 
tioned. The Carrier Corporation 
has generously offered to loan us 
the necessary equipment for the 
proper air conditioning of the en- 
tire exhibit. 

All machines will be white and 
everything kept immaculately clean. 
The employees will wear white uni- 
forms. There will be a competent 
superintendent in charge. 

All the candy manufactured in 
the exhibit will be packed in an at- 
tractive manner and sold at the ex- 
hibit and to the concessionaires on 
the Exposition grounds. 

The exhibit will be sponsored and 
controlled by the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association. 


The Estimated Cost 


Your committee, with the advice 
of Mr. Melville, has made a careful 
estimate of the probable expense of 
installing, maintaining and operat- 
ing the exhibit for the five months’ 
period of the Exposition. To put 
on an exhibit which will do credit 
to the industry, and no other kind 
should be undertaken, it is estimated 
will cost approximately $160,000. 
This estimate is conservative and 
will require economy in every detaii. 

The Exhibit Committee has given 
careful consideration to the plan of 
raising the necessary funds and has 
decided that the fairest and most 
equitable plan would be on the basis 
of $1.00 on each $1,000 of the sub- 
scribers’ total sales for 1931. For 
example, if a subscriber's total gross 
sales for 1931 were $250,000, his 
subscription would be $250, payable 
in four equal installments on April 
1, 1932; September 1, 1932; Feb- 
ruary 1, 1933, and May 1, 1933. 

No payments on the subscrip- 
tions will be called for by the Treas- 
urer until the entire amount of 
$160,000 has been subscribed. 


The sales of the candy manufac- 
tured in the exhibit will reduce the 
total expense of installing and main- 
taining the exhibit to a very con- 
siderable extent. Your committee 
confidently believes that such sales 
will make it possible after the close 
of the exposition to give each sub- 
scriber a substantial refund on his 
subscription. This is a very impor- 
tant fact to be kept in mind when 
considering the amount of your sub- 
scription. 

The draft of the engineer's me- 
chanical layout, while not final, will 
in a general way give you a clear 
conception of the arrangement of 
the machinery and equipment in the 
exhibit. 

The copy of the decorative de- 
signer’s sketch shows the exhibit 
from the viewpoint of the public. 

Mural frescoes around the top of 
the glass partitions will depict in- 
teresting scenes in connection with 
the assembling and manufacturing 
of raw materials used in various 
types of candies. 

In the main center aisle of the 
exhibit there will be an impressive 
monumental display showing the 
quantities of the various raw mate- 
rials used by the industry. 

The Candy Exhibit and the exhib- 
its of other manufactured foods will 
be shown in the Industrial Building 
located on an island in Lake Mich- 
igan at the north end of the Expo- 
sition and near what has been des- 
ignated as the “Doorway to the Ex- 
position,” a very favorable location, 
not far from the Adler Planetarium, 
the Shedd Aquarium and the majes- 
tic stadium of Soldier's Field. 

Some of the largest industries in 
the United States have already con- 
tracted for generous allotments of 
exhibit space. Thousands of exhib- 
its will show what progress has been 
made during the last one hundred 
years. They will have amazing 


stories to tell of the steady progress 
of mankind. 


Of Lasting Benefit to Industry 


Your committee is confident that 
such an exhibit would be of direct 
and lasting benefit to the entire 
industry and to each individual sub- 


scriber for the following reasons: 


1. It will show the millions who 
visit the Exposition how candy is 
made in clean, modern candy fac- 
tories. The public has little or no 
knowledge as to how candy is 
made and has many false impres- 
sions and beliefs which are detri- 
mental to the candy industry. 

2. It will show the many kinds 
of pure foods which are used in 
enormous quantities in the manu- 
facturing of various types of candy. 
To educate the public that candy 
is made from such foods is to con- 
vince the public that candy is 
a pure food and should te so re- 
garded. 

3. It will show the many 
sources from which these raw ma- 
terials used by the industry are 
derived and develop a public inter- 
est in their production and distri- 
bution and thus be directly bene- 
ficial to the allied trades. 

4. It will offer an invaluable 
eppertunity to place in the hands 
of millions, educational material 
which will overcome many preju- 
dices which now exist against 
candy. The expense of distribut- 
ing such educational material in 
any other manner in any such 
quantities would be many times the 
entire cost of the exhibit and very 
much less effective. 

5. It will arouse an intense in- 
terest in the candy industry and 
make it one of the most talked of 
industries in the entire United 
States. Such publicity will be in- 
valuable to the industry and can- 
not be purchased at any price. 

6. It will create a desire for 
candy on account of the tempting 
manner in which the candy is man- 
ufactured and displayed and have 
the psychological effect of per- 
manently increasing candy con- 
sumption. 


These are only a few of the many 
reasons why such an exhibit is un- 
questionably the goiden opportunity 
of the industry and would be a fit- 
ting climax to our golden anniver- 
sary which will be celebrated in con- 
nection with our 50th Annual Con- 
vention which will be held in Chi- 
cago at that time. 

Let us show other industries what 


(Continued on page 47) 
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4th Month 
30 days 


Day 
of 
Month | Week 


1 Fr 


\5 Saturdays / 
14 Sundays | 


APRIL 


Birth Stone: Diamond/5th Month 


EVENTS 


Birth Flower: Daisy 31 Days 


\ 
l 


4 
5 


MAY 
Birthstone: Emerald 


Saturdays | Birth Flower: Hawthorn 


Sundays | 





Day 


of of 
Month| Weck 


Day 


EVENTS 





All Fool’s Day.—Monthly meeting Falls Cities 
Confectioners’ Club, Louisville, Ky.—Weekly 
meeting Utah Manufacturers’ Association, Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (noon Fridays). 


Monthly meeting Candy Production Club of Chicago, 
Chicago, II}. 


Entertainment and dance. New York Candy Club, 
Inc., Ebling’s Casino, Bronx, N. Y. 


Weekly meetings Colorado Zone Confectioners’ Assn, 
Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colorado (each Wednes- 
day).—Monthly meeting Retail Confectioners’ 
Ass'n of Philadelphia, Inc., Elks Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting, Westchester Candy Jobbers’ 
Ass’n, Yonkers. N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cincin- 
nati Candy Jobbers’ Association, Grand Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Mother’s Day one month from today (Sunday, May 
8th). Are your Mother's Day goods ready for 
shipment? 


Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectione-s of 
Baltimore City, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md 
Monthly meeting Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sher- 

man, Chicago, III. 


Summer goods should be ready for shipment. 


Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 


Philadelphia, 
Progress Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meetin 
McAlpin, N. 
Zone 


New York Candy Club. Hotel 
. C.—Monthly meeting Utah-Idaho 
estern Confectioners’ Ass'n, Salt Lake City, 


Opening Chicago Toy Fair (April 25th to May Sth, 
inclusive), Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill.—Monthly 
meeting Candy Executives and Associated Indus- 
tries Club, New York City. 

Confederate Memorial Day (Southern states only).— 
Monthly meeting New York Candy Square Club. 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City.—National 
Drug Store Survey Conference, Chase’ Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. (2 days). 


Monthly meeting Association of Manufacturers’ of 
Confectionery and Chocolate of State of New 
York, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City.— 
Seventh annual meeting Dry Milk Institute, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


ee meeting Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pittsburgh, 
a. 








s 


M 








Child Health Day (by annual Presidential prociama- 
tion). Observe it with candy! 


Monthly meeting Candy Production Club of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 


Orders for Christmas wrappers. 
should be in box makers’ hands. 


bands and boxes 


Weekly meeting Colorado Zone Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, Oxford Hotel, Denver, Colorado (each 
Wednesday).—Monthly meeting Fe‘ail Ccnfec- 
tioners’ Association of Philadelphia, Inc., Elks 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly meeting Westchester Candy Jobbers’ As- 
sociation, Yonkers, N. Y.—Monthly meeting Cin- 
cinnati Candy Jobbers’ Associa*ion, G:and Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio —Closing day Chicago Toy Fair, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Monthly meeting Falls Cities Confectioners’ Club, 
Louisville, Ky.—Weekly meeting Utah Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Mo:hers’ Day. Make them happy with candy. 
International Patent Exposition opens at Grand 
Central Palace, New ork City (May 10th to 
28th).—Monthly meeting Confectioners’ Buying 


Association, Inc.. Chicago, I1l—Monthly meeting 
Chicago Candy Club, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 


Monthly meeting Manufacturing Confectioners of 
Baltimore City, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, Md.— 
Annual 3-day convention. National Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit, Michigan. 


Friday, 13th. used to be a very unlucky day; now 
it’s no different from any other day! 


Vacations are coming; now's the time to plan them. 


Monthly meeting Confectionery Salesmen’s Club of 
cane Inc., Progress Club, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Monthly meeting New York Club, Inc., Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City.—Monthly meeting 
Utah-Idaho Zone Western Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Annual 5-day convention. National Confectioners’ 
Association, Atlantic City, J. 


stay over for the week-end. 

Monthly meeting the Pittsburgh Candy Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Decoration Day 


Couns, sixteenth annual 3-day convention Associ- 
ated Retail Confectioners, Buffalo, N. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in 
the candy industry. Each month a number of samples of representative candies are picked 
up at random. This month it is Easter packages, moulded goods and chocolate bars. Next 


month it will be High Priced Packages. 
the retail market, so that any one of these samples may be yours. 


Each sample represents a bona-fide purchase in 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Easter Packages, Moulded Goods 
and Chocolate Bars 


Code 4A 32 
Moulded Chicken—1 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Chicken 
packed in folding carton. 
Carton: Folding; printed in Easter 
design. 
Chicken— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Greasy; not good. 
Remarks: Chocolate used is not up t 
standard. 
Code 4B 32 
Chocolate Marshmallow Egg—1*%, 
0zS.—5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Egg: Good. 
Milk Chocolate Marshmallow Egg: 
Good size. 
Coating: Good. 
Center: Orange and vanilla marshmal- 
low; good. 
Remarks: This egg is of good quality 
and size. 
Code 4C 32 
Chocolate Eggs—3 pieces—5c 


(Purchased in Chicago, Il.) 
Three half eggs in foiled wrappers. 
Milk Coating: Good. 
Centers— 
Raspberry: Good. 
Tutti Fruiti: Good. 
Whipped Cream: Good. 
Remarks: The quality and size of these 
eggs are good for the price of three 
for 5c. 


Code 4D 32 

Vanilla Chocolate Bar—2 ozs.—9c 

(Purchased in Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Small considering 
the price. 

Wrapper: Good. 

This bar was in poor condition, either 
from improper tempering when made 
or from improper handling while in 
dealer's hands. 

Texture: Dry and almost white. 

Taste: Bar was “dried out”; no taste. 

Remarks: Would like another sample 
of this bar. Owing to its condition 
when received a fair examination 
could not be made. 


Code 4E 32 
Easter Heart—1 1b.—$1.00 


(Purchased in a drug store at Daytona 
Beach, Daytona, Fla.) 

Appearance of Package: Not up to dol- 
lar standard. 

Box: This one-layer gold colored heart 
had no top, only a transparent cel- 
lulose covering. Assorted chocolates 
with gold foiled rabbit in center. 
Carton used for outside. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Chocolate Coatings: Milk and dark. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Dark Coatings: 

Triple Almonds: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Tasted as though 
scrap had been used. 
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Vanilla Fudge: Good. 

Chocolate Fudge: Tasted as though 
scrap had been used. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. 

Cream Brazil: Good. 

Vanilla Cream Pecan: Good. 

Butterscotch and Fudge: Good. 

Vanilla Almond Caramel: Good. 

Peanut Butter Blossom: Good. 

Apricot Jelly and Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Milk Coatings: 

Vanilla Caramel and Cocoanut Paste: 
Good. 

Cream Brazil: Good. 

Apricot Jelly: Good. 

Nut Nougat: Good. 

Cocoanut Cream: Fair; a trifle dry. 

Apricot Jelly and Almond: Good. 

Orange Jelly: Good. 

Apricot Jelly and Marshmallow: 
Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This package is not up to 
standard of dollar-a-pound goods, A 
very cheap way to put out a heart 
package. The caramels and fudge 
pieces were made from scrap and 
were very poor tasting candies. No 
name, address or weight appeared on 
the top of the carton. To avoid pos- 
sible trouble manufacturer’s name 
and address should appear on box. 


Code 4F 32 
Bunny Pops—2 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store im 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 
This is printed board folder. Ten pops 
mounted inside the folder. 
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Appearance of Package: Good. 

Colors: (00d 

Flavors: Good 

Remarks: This is a novel Easter pack- 
age at the price of 5 cents. It has 
been a fast seller and is the biggest 
pop package on the market at 5 cents 


Code 4G 32 


Marshmallow Chicks and Rabbits 
—5 pcs.—die 

(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store in 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 
5c seller. Open face box containing 
vellow and white marshmallow 
chicks and rabbits. 

Colers: Good 

Marshmallow— 

Texture: Fair 
Flavor: Fair 

Remarks: This is a good 

novelty but lacks quality. 


Code 4H 32 


Fruit and Nut Egg (no weight) 
—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Laven- 
der colored folding box. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Good 
Flavor: Good. 

Nuts and Fruit: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating quality 
egg 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Code 4I 32 
Chocolate Cream Chick (no 
weight )—5c 

(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store in 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Choco- 
late coated cream chick in a trans- 
parent cellulose bag. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair 

Center— 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good 5c novel‘y 


Code 4J 32 

Assorted Easter Box—14 ozs.—25e¢ 

(Purchased in a chain store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One-layer, printed in blue with 
Easter design. Neat and seasonable. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Ver) 
good. Partitioned and packed with 
green paper grass. Center of box con- 
tained assorted chocolates, jelly and 
cream eggs around edges. 

Cream Eggs: Foil wrappers; good. 

Jelly Eggs: Good. . 

Assorted Chocolates: Milk and dark. 
Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers: Good. 

Remarks: This is an exceptional Easter 
box at the price of 25c. The quality 
of the candies is exceptionally good 
for this priced goods. Packing was 
well planned; layout very good. 


Code 4K 32 
Marshmallow Rabbits—2 for 5c 
(Purchased in Chicago, Il.) 
Rabtits: Were of good size. 
Coating: Good for this priced goods 
Center Marshmallow: Gcod 
Remarks: These rabbits are very rea 


sonable at the price of two tor x 
Code 4L 32 

Assorted Panned Eggs—8 ozs.—9c 

(Purchased in Oak Park, II.) 

Appsarance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose bag with gold seal 

Cclers: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 

Center of Marshmallows: Good. 

Fanning: Good. 

Remarks: This package is exceptional 
at 9c. A very similar package was 
being sold for 25c. 

Code 4M 32 
Easter Nest (no weight)—25c 

(Purchased in a railway terminal in 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
laver box, colored violet and yellow. 
Wrapper of transparent cellulose 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Box contained one yellow marshmal 
low chick, four chocolate eggs and 
sixteen marshmallow eggs. 

Chick— 

Center: Too tough. 
Color and Flavor: Good 

Chocolate Eggs— 

Pan Work: Good 
Center Marshmallow: Tough. 








Colored Eggs— 
Colors: Fair. 

Flavors: Fair. 
Pan Work: Good. 

Remarks: The get-up of this package 
is good but it is high priced for this 
type of goods. 


Code 4N 32 
Marshmallow Easter Eggs—10 
0zs.—25c 


(Purchased in a railway terminal in 


New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Fair. 

This package contained panned marsh- 
mallow Easter eggs: yellow, violet, 
green, orange, white and pink. 

Pan Work: Good. 

Colors: Violet and green entirely too 


deep. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Center: Too tough. 

Remarks: This package is very high 
priced. The marshmallow and colors 


need checking up. This type of goods 
is sold very cheaply in bulk. 


Code 40 32 
Cocoanut Egg—2 ozs.—10c 
(Purchased in a drug store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 
This is a foiled chocolate egg, put up in 
a printed light board chicken. 
Appearance of Package: Novel and 
new. 
Chocolate Coating: Bittersweet: 
Center: Cocoanut cream. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating egg 
but a trifle high priced at 10c. 


Code 4P 32 
Vanilla Cream Egg—3 ozs.— 


(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store in 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good, but small. 
Printed foil wrapper used. 

Chocolate Coating: Milk; good for this 
priced goods. 

Center: Vanilla cream. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of this egg is 
good but the size is small. 


Code 4Q 32 
Cocoanut Egg (no weight)—5c 


(Purchased in a 5 and 10 cent store in 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Appearance of Egg: Not up to stand- 
ard.. No wrapper; cup used. Small 
and poor shape. 

Chocolate Coating: Bittersweet; fair. 

Center: Cocoanut cream. 

Texture: Good. 


Lo vd. 


Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: The quality of this egg is 
good, but it is high priced. 
Code 4R 32 
Chocolate Fancy Shapes—1', ozs. 
—10c 


(Purchased in a department store in 
San Francisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Package: 


Good; cellu- 





THE CANDY CLINIC 





lose bag filled with solid chocolate 
small shells. 
Chocolate— 
Color: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good package of 
solid chocolate pieces for 10c. 
Code 4S 32 
Nut Chocolate Bar—1%,% ozs.—3c 
(Purchased in a department store in 
San Francisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Bar: 
late and filberts. 


Chocolate: Good. 
Filberts: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good eating bar at 
the price of 3c. 


Code 4T 32 
Easter Basket—4 ozs.—1l5c 


terminal in 


Good: milk choco- 


(Purchased in a railway 
New York City.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Small 
round basket wrapped in transparent 
cellulose printed with Easter design. 

Contained: 


Jelly eggs, one large marsh- 


mallow egg and one small chocolate 
chick. 

Jelly Beans: Good. 

Marshmallow Egg: Good coating; cen. 
ter too tough. 

Remarks: This is a good Easter noy- 
elty package but a trifle high priced; 
this type of candy is very inexpen. 
sive to manufacture. 


Code 4U 32 
Easter Eggs—6 ozs.—10 Pcs.—25¢ 


(Purchased in a railway terminal jp 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Appearance of Package: Good. One. 
layer box; white, printed in lavender. 
Each egg wrapped in colored foil 
which showed through a cellophane 
window. A_ neat and _§ attractive 
package. 

Chocolate Coated Cream Eggs— 
Coating: 

Centers— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: This is an 

novel Easter package. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Eric Lehman discusses 


Easter Goods 


OST of this Easter’s chocolate 
M moulded pieces were in the smaller 
sizes retailing from 5 to 25c. It 
was apparent from the start that this 
season would not favor the large high 
priced pieces; the large pieces displayed 
were not sold as quickly nor in the vol- 
ume of previous years. 
Numerous small novelties at 5 and 10c 


were featured by the various chain 
stores. These items sold most rapidly. 
Some were very cheap at the prices 
asked; boxes of 12 chocolate eggs, for 


instance, sold at 10c, while many pieces 
were sold 5 for 5c. It is a safe assertion 
that very little, if any profit was made 
items. As might be 
“bargain items” 


on many of these 
expected some of these 
were unfit to be eaten. 

Generally speaking, the panned eggs 
were far from good eating candy. Colors, 
of course, are needed in this type of 
goods but in the case of many of the 
panned eggs coloring was overdone and 
any mother would have been perfectly 
justified in refusing to permit her off- 
spring to eat some of this really poison- 
ous looking candy. Many of the marsh- 
mallow centers examined were tough and 
hard to eat. This type of confection can 
be made to eat well and look well at no 
additional cost. The colors and eating 
qualities of jelly beans in general were 
very good. 

Package goods were a disappointment 
to the retailer. There were some very 
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good-looking Easter bands and wrappers 
in evidence but in speaking to a number 
of retailers it was very obvious that the 
dollar a pound packages particularly, 
were not moving. The public seemed to 
be looking for 60, 70 and 80c boxes done 
up in Easter dress. 

The chocolate bar business is appat- 
ently following the same road most other 
bars have taken. Prices have gone to 
pieces and from the reports we hear al- 
most any price for either nut or plain 
chocolate bars is accep‘able. Regardless 
of quality, which in many cases isnt 
anything to brag about, it takes some 
mathematician to figure out a profit on 
a half pound bar selling at 10c! Many 
of the regular 5c bars are selling at 3 
for 9c. It is just possible for some of 
the larger manufacturers to turn out 
goods to sell at such prices and remain 
in business, but the mystery is -how some 
of these smaller houses are able to do it. 

The chief question in the minds of 
many nowadays is “How long can we 
last?” The question of profit has long 
since been forgotten. 

Undoubtedly, many of the manufac 
turers are looking forward to Mother's 
Day business in the hope that it will pull 
them through. We'll wager a good 5c 
cigar that the survival of not a few 
candy manufacturers depends to a large 
extent upon what business Mother's Day 
can produce for them. 
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@AS SPOKESMAN for his 
group in candy distribution, Joe 
Jobber presents in this column 
substance of interviews with lead- 
ing jobbers on points of interest to 
manufacturers. 


NE of the Confectionery 
Jobber’s outstanding 
problems at the present 
time is finding retailers who can use 
any volume of merchandise and are 
at the same time a good credit risk. 


The Credit Problem 


The jobber is in the same position 
as the manufacturer in this respect. 
| have heard manufacturers say they. 
could sell more goods if they were 
willing to take greater chances on 
extending more credit to some of 
their wholesale outlets. The jobber 
could likewise increase his volume 
if he could afford to take more credit 
chances with his retailers. But 
neither the sound manufacturer or 
jobber can do this and stay in busi- 
ness long. We jobbers who are still 
keeping the manufacturers happy by 
discounting our bills are doing so by 
keeping our accounts as clean as pos- 
sible. We find that this means a 
great saving in losses, and a better 
chance to keep the accounts. If our 
retail customers are caught up with 
their accounts they will buy more 
merchandise. ; 

I believe that it is more to the in- 
terest of both the jobber and the 
manufacturer to consider both vol- 
ume and credits than to take long 
credit chances and overstress vol- 
ume. Overloading never helped 
anybody in the long run. We can’t 


blame the manufacturers for want- 
ing to keep their volume up, but I 
believe it would help to restore 


healthy business conditions in candy 
distribution if the manufacturers 
and jobbers would start an educa- 
tional campaign encouraging all job- 
bers to establish and stick to a sound 
credit policy. As it is at present 
the jobbers are competing not only 
on quality and price but also on the 
amount and time of credit allowed. 

The manufacturer’s salesman 
causes another problem in regard to 
the little wagon peddler. There are 
many salesmen who are so over- 
zealous for business that when they 
are unable to sell a legitimate jobber 
one trip, they feel they must have 
some kind of distribution and there- 
fore hunt up some peddler who has 
no more right to be classed as a job- 
ber than the retailer does and sell 
him an order. This peddler only 
demoralizes business for a_ short 
time and either goes bankrupt or 
quits. The salesman is then anxious 
to return to the jobber who has an 
established sales organization, and 
vet many salesmen do not seem to 
realize why the jobber does not care 
to buy from them. 


Free Deals 

I'd like to ask the manufacturer if 
he feels that with his free deals he 
is helping to keep the jobber in busi- 
ness or put him out of business— 
in other words, opening the way for 
price-cutting. 

What does he feel he is accom- 
plishing by free deals? Are price 
concessions really giving him volume 
or are they just adding to the price- 
cutting situation that deprives every- 
one of a profit? 

I am not in a position to say 
where the fault lies but I should 
think it would pay the manufactur- 
ers to find out—jobbers may be 
wrong. I don’t know. 

To move candy you have to im- 
press the public with the idea of 
high quality at a right price. 
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National Drug Store Survey 
Conference Scheduled for 
April 26-27 at St. Louis 


CANDY manufacturers will be inter- 
ested in the National Drug Store Survey 
Conference to be he'd April 26 and 27 
in the Chase Hotel at St. Louis, Mo. A 
summary of the results obtained in the 
study among retail drug stores over fhe 
past year will be presented those in at- 
tendance representing all important in- 
terests concerned with the drug store in- 
dustry as a merchandising outlet. The 
meetings will be sponsored by the Na- 
tional Drug Store Survey Committee in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, under whose direction the 
survey was made. 

The preliminary program for the two- 
day gatherings shows a schedule of events 
calculated to bring home in_ practical 
fashion to drug store retailers, and to 
wholesalers and manufacturers of prod- 
ucts sold through drug stores, the salient 
facts relating to their special interests 
which the survey has brought to Ight. 

The order of business includes presen- 
tation of specific findings of the survey, 
revealed by Commerce Department of- 
ficials and business specialists in charge 
of the study. Group discussions will 
follow under the leadership of men 
prominent in national drug store circles 
There will be a conference devoted to 
the soda fountain and confectionery de- 
partments. 


The Premium Exposition in 
Chicago 


The rapid growth of premium acver- 
tising and its adoption by so many of the 
nation’s leading concerns has led to the 
holding of the Second Annual National 
Premium Users’ Exposition and Conven- 
tion at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
April 11-15. 

The mezzanine floor, ball room and ex 
hibition hall will be devoted to the ex 
hibits. Scores of America’s leading man- 
ufacturers and importers have taken 
space. Increased emphasis is being placed 
on the use of articles of standard mer- 
chandise. 

The Manufacturers’ “Merchandise Ad 
vertising” Association, Inc., is compli- 
menting the exhibitors and buyers with a 
“get-together” luncheon in the Bal Tab- 
arin, Monday noon, the 11th. 

There will be meetings and round-table 
conferences with both manufacturers and 
users of premiums during the week in 
the convention hall on the mezzanine 
floor, where questions of vital interest 
to both will be discussed. 

The exposition and convention is being 
held under the auspices of the Manufac- 
turers’ “Merchandise Advertisi.g” As- 
sociation, Inc., the national organization 
of the country’s leading premium users. 
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This unusually attractive family of Easter candy packages was produced 

by the Robert Gair Company for the line put out by the Wigly Candy 

Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. This line which is sold through the 

5 and 10 cent chains has attracted much favorable attention. The boxes, 

printed in four colors, afford cheerful, eye-arresting containers for the 

merchandise. It will be noted that several are designed so that they 
provide their own display. 


The Candy Clinic 


(Continued from page 42) 


Code 4V 32 


Foiled Eggs—three for 10c—akout 
114 ozs. each 

(Purchased in a department store in 
San Francisco, Cal.) 

Appearance of Eggs: Good. 

Chocolate Coating: Milk; fair 

Center: Plain vanilla fondant. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Centers of these eggs are o 
good quality but coating is not up to 
standard for this priced goods. 


Code 4 W32 
Milk Chocolate Marshmallow Egg 
—about 11% ozs.—ic 
(Purchased in manufacturer's retail 
store in San Francisco, Cal.) 
Appearance of Egg: Good 
Chocolate Coating: Fair. 
Center of Marshmallow: Good 
Remarks: This egg is high priced at 5c. 


Code 4X 32 
The Bunny Family—2 o7s.—5c 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Five 
flat moulded milk chocolate sitting 
bunnies in transparent cellulose bag. 

Chocolate: Good for this priced goods. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good inexpensive 
Easter novelty package 





Code 4Y 32 
Marshmallow Cream Eggs—2!, 
0zs.—5c 
(Purchased in a retail store in Phila- 

delphia, Pa.) 
Appearance of Eggs: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 
Chocolate Coating: Bittersweet; fair. 
Center: Pink and white short marsh- 
mallow. 
Texture: Too short. 
Flavor: Poor. 
Color: Entirely too deep. 
Remarks: This marshmallow egg is 
not up to standard. Marshmallow, 
coating and center need checking up. 


Code 4Z 32 
Chocolate Bars—11 /16 ozs. each 
—5c 


(Purchased in a chain 5 and 10 cent 
store in Boston, Mass.) 

Texture of Chocolate: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The quality of this chocolate 
is good and seldom changes. It is 
an old favorite. 


Code 4Aa 32 


Chocolate and Peanuts—? ozs. 
—10c 


(Purchased at a newsstand in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Peanuts: Well roasted. 

Remarks: This is the best bar of its 
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kind selling at 10c for 8 ozs. There 
are a number of others at the same 
price and size but the quality is of 
as good. 
Code 4Bb 32 
Marshmallow Eggs—8 pieces—9% 
(Purchased in Oak Park, IIl.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Foy 
chocolate marshmallow eggs packed 
in an opentface folding boat Wrap- 
per of transparent cellulose 
Chocolate Coating: Bittersweet 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center: Vanilla marshmallow. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: These eggs are of good size 
and are cheap at the price of 9c, 


Code 4Cc 32 
Moulded Rabbit—1 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in Chicago, III.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Rabbit 

packed in folding box. Box printed 

with Easter motif. 
Chocolate Rabbit— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: None. 

Taste: Greasy; not good. 
Remarks: The chocolate used in this 

piece is not up to standard. 


Ross & Rowe, Inc., Enlarges 
Organization 


WO names well known in the candy 

industry have been added to the per- 
sonnel of Ross & Rowe, Inc., distributors 
of Yelkin. On March Ist Mr. A. Tom 
Newth joined the organization as sales 
and service representative in the New 
England territory. Mr. Newth’s experi- 
ence in the candy industry covers many 
years. He was at one time superin- 
tendent of H. D. Foss Company of Bos- 
ton and later was with the Paul F. Beich 
Company of Bloomington, Illinois. 

The company’s most recent acquisition 
is Mr. W. F. Schlesinger, formerly super- 
intendent of Candy Brands’ Brooklyn 
plant who joined the organization on 
March 14th. Mr. Schlesinger will be in 
charge of sales and service work in the 
Eastern Atlan‘ic states. He, too, has had 
many years of practical experience in the 
candy industry, having been associated 
with some of the largest candy plants in 
the East. 


Candy Containers Not Toys 

N sustaining the protest of George 

Borgfeldt & Co., involving an importa- 
tion of candy containers in the form ot 
rabbits with a cart fastened to each which 
was brought in at the port of New 
Orleans, the United States Customs Court 
has held that these are dutiable at 35 per 
cent as manufactures of cardboard rather 
than at the 70 per cent rate which 1s 
applicable to toys. 
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Interest in Improved Packag- 
ing Stimulated by Pack- 


aging Conference 

N commenting on the Second Pack- 

aging Conference held at Chicago, 
March 7th to 12th, O. F. Benz, director 
of sales of the Du Pont Cellophane Com- 
pany, said that in his opinion the Amer- 
ican Management Association had con- 
ceived and carried out a splendid idea 
which, without question, had created a 
greater interest than ever in improved 
packaging. He pointed to the attendance 
of over five thousand people at this con- 
ference, as compared to two thousand the 
years before in New York and said he 
thought this a definite indication of the 
manufacturer's and consumer’s desire 
alike for more attractively packaged 
merchandise. 

“Any manufacturer,” said Mr. Benz, 
“who had the opportunity to visit the 
numerous exhibits, came away with a re- 
inforced conviction that better packaging 
is the solution to many of the perplexing 
sales problems confronting him today. 
There these manufacturers saw the latest 
and best in a wide range of transparent 
and other wrapping materials, in glass, 
tin and cardboard containers, also labels, 
machinery, packing materials; in short, 
everything which helps to protect mer- 
chandise better enroute to retail outlets, 
as well as to make it more attractive. 

“Better design and thought in pack- 
aging reduces buyer resistance and in- 
creases buyer attention,” he said. “Keep 
any product’s quality the same, protect it 
better and make it more appealing and 
greater sales will follow. Improved. 
packaging for a product will not only 
attract new purchasers, but will also build 
a much larger clientele who will remain 
purchasers of that particular brand. 

“A brief glance back over the adver- 
tising in the last twelve months is a most 
convincing proof of the value of better 
packaging. For instance, think of the 
concerns with huge national distribution 
who have devoted a major section of 
their advertising campaign to the attract- 
iveness and freshness of their products. 

“And,” he concluded, “who is respon- 
sible? There is only one answer—the 
somewhat elusive patron saint of every 
manufacturer who has something to sell, 
our friend Mr. and Mrs. Consumer. 
Style, color, fad or fancy cater to her dic- 
tatorship. And packages are no excep- 
tion. If she likes them she will buy, if 
she doesn’t like them she will not buy, 
so the manufacturer must put his best 
toot forward to follow the trend of her 
specifications.” 


The Touraine Company Moves 
to Cambridge 


The Touraine Company have recently 
leased a building in Cambridge, formerly 
ccupied by the F. H. Dow Company. 
hey will occupy their new headquarters 
shortly. 
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The Rockwood Booth at the recent Brooklyn Food Show 


Rockwood Displays Wares 
OCKWOOD & COMPANY, cocoa 


and chocolate manufacturers of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have earned a well de- 
served reputation for attractive displays. 
Evidence of this was manifested in two 
recent exhibitions in which this company 
participated. At the Brooklyn Food 
Show which was held from March7 to 19 
at the Brooklyn 13th Regiment Armory 
under the auspices of the United Retail 
Grocers Association, the Rockwood dis- 
play was one of the most popular attrac- 
tions. Thousands of their gold coins con- 
taining vanilla chocolate were distributed 


J. M. Lehmann Company 
Announces Officers 


OLLOWING their meeting of March 

14th, the board of directors of J. M. 
Lehmann Company, manufacturers of 
cocoa and chocolate machinery and equip- 
ment, made announcement of the follow- 
ing officers : 


Emil Raue, formerly vice-president, 
was elected president; E. Kuhmann, first 
vice-president; Paul Holstein, second 
vice-president in charge of factory opera- 
tion; and E, E. Muesser, one time vice- 
president, was appointed secretary and 
treasurer in place of H. Schuennemann, 
who recently resigned. 

The board of directors consists of 
I’. B. Lehmann, chairman, I. Zenker, W. 
Seidel and E. Raue. 

Reporting that business for 1931 had 
fallen only slightly short of their record 
year of 1930, Mr. Raue stated that he 
and his associates were very well satis- 
fied with the way in which it had held 
up. 

The company expects to be represented 
at the N. C. A. Convention in Atlantic 
City as in the past and promises to have 
some attractive features on display. 
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during the period of the show. This 
company has the exclusive American 
manufacturing rights to this piece. 

Rockwood’s second display within two 
weeks was their Mid-Season Display at 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin in Philadel- 
phia held during the week of March 28th 
to April 5th. Invitations to this private 
showing were limited to members of the 
wholesale grocery and _ confectionery 
trades. In addition to their regular line, 
Rockwood & Company had on display a 
number of summer items, Decorettes, 
Iced Cocoa, Cocoa Butter for sunburn, 
Frigid Dip and Arctic Milk Chocolate 
coating for ice cream pie dipping. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Manu- 
facturers Reelect Officers 


T the annual meeting of the Asso- 

ciation of Cocoa and Chocolate 
Manufacturers held in New York on 
March 17th, the following officers were 
reelected : 

William F. R. Murrie, president of 
the Hershey Chocolate Company, Her- 
shey, Pa. president; Stephen Goble, 
vice-president of Rockwood & Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., vice-president; Marvin 
J. Dodd, secretary of Hooton Chocolate 
Company, Newark, N. J... treasurer; 
Clive C. Day, vice-president of Peter 
Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, secretary. 

The new executive committee consists 
of: 

John A. Bachman, president of Bach- 
man Chocolate Co., Mt. Joy, Pa.; A. H. 
W. de Perrot, president of the Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ernest Fieux, president of Runkel 
Bros., Inc.. New York: Alex W. Moffat, 
vice-president of Walter Baker & Co., 
Inc., Dorchester, Mass., and William K. 
Wallbridge, president of Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolates Company, Inc., 


of New York. 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gazette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturingy Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
By ¢. 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 


of opposition. 


PEAKY-POP, frozen confection. 
Use claimed since Nov. 15, 1931. Jerry 
Economou, Demetrious Tourtas and 
Stephen Semenoff, New York, N. Y. 

KANN’S KAPITOL KANDY, can- 
dy. Use claimed since July 6, 1922. 
S. Kann & Sons Co., Washington, 
D , 

STEFFEN’S, chocolates, coated 
Brazil nuts. coated fruits and nuts. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1931. Cen- 
tral Oklahoma Service Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

WEBSTER, chocolate. 
since Oct. 15, 1931. Harry 
Melrose, Mass. 

ALICE BLUE, candy. 
since Jan. 3, 1930. 
Cambridge. Mass. 

WILSON’S candy. Use 
since Jan. 3, 1929. George C. 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Representation of bee hive, candies, 
chocolates, etc. Use claimed since 1818 
Societe Anonyme Du Chocolat F. Mar- 
quis, Paris, France. 

HEIDE, candies of all kinds, candied 
nut products, namely, chocolate covered 
nuts, chocolate roasted almonds, choco- 
late, and icing. Use claimed since Jan. 
2, 1931. Henry Heide, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

JOLLY DIPS. chocolate coated 
fruit. Use claimed since Sept. 18, 1931. 
John A. Poirier, Duluth, Minn. 

GINGER UP, candy bars. Use 
claimed since 1910. F. A. Martoccio 
Company, doing business as Hollywood 
Candy Co., Minneapolis, Mian. 

A NO. 1 candy. Use claimed since 
. Hawley & Hoops, New York, 

JOHN MARSHALL, dates, salted 
nuts, mixed nuts and candy. Use 
claimed since Feb. 5, 1931. Edward T. 
Fenwick, Washington, D. C. 

LA ESTRELLA, chocolate. Use 
claimed since January, 1900. Cuba In- 
dustrial vy Commercial, S. A., doing 
business as Vilaplana Guerrero y Cia, 
Habana, Cuba. 

CHOCOLATE BAGUER and de- 
sign, chocolate. Use claimed since 
January, 1900. Cuba Industrial y Co- 





Use claimed 
G. Webster. 


Use claimed 
Page & Shaw, Inc., 


claimed 
Wilson, 


mercial, S. A., doing business as Hijos 
de Baguer, Habana, Cuba. 


WIL-LOW, bread, pies, cakes, etc. 
Use claimed since Feb. 31, 1929. Wil- 
low Cafeterias, Inc., New York. 

A TRAYFUL FOR A TRIFLE, 
bread, pies, cakes, etc. Use claimed 
since Feb. 21, 1929. Willow Cafeterias, 
Inc., New York, N. Y 

CHOC-O-LAC, chocolate and cocoa 
syrups for foods and ingredients of 
ioods. Use claimed since July 1, 1931. 
H. B. Hunter Company, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va. 

INVER PECTOSE, sugar pectin 
preparation used in the making of con- 
fectionery. Use claimed since Nov. 1], 
1931. White-Stokes Company, Inc., 
Chicago, II. 

FLEER’S BUBBLE SUCKER, The 
Sucker with a Heart o’ Gum, for chew- 
ing gum comprising a core of chewing 
gum and a thick coating or covering of 
hard candy. Use claimed since July 
25, 1930.. Frank H. Fleer Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

O. K. BRAND, for ice cream. Use 
claimed since August, 1931. Cloquet 
Creamery Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

FRUIT BROCHETTE, fruit can- 
dies. Use claimed since Oct. 25, 1931. 
The Fruit Brochette Co., New York, 
DATES YOU'LL REMEMBER, 
fresh, dried and cured dates. Use 
claimed since 1927. Mrs. John R. Por- 
ter, Orange, Calif. 

RIDDLE, candy bars. 
since August, 1924. F. A. Martoccio 
Co., doing business as Hollywood 
Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

PLANTODRI, nut flours for bakers’ 
and confectioners’ use. Use claimed 
since Dec. 15, 1931. Planters Nut & 
Chocolate Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
Suffolk, Pa. 

PLANTOMEEL, prepared and 
flavored nut flours. Use claimed since 
Dec. 15, 1931. Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

PLANTOSLICE, sliced roasted or 
unroasted peanuts or almonds and 
other nuts for bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ use. Use claimed since Dec. 15, 
1931. Planters Nut & Chocolate Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

COTE D'OR, chocolates and choco- 
late candy. Use claimed since April 
1, 1883. Alimenta Societe Cooperative, 
Cureghem, near Brussels, Belgium. 

DOW, synthetic flavorings for use 
in confectionery and foodstuffs. Use 
claimed since 1917. The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich. 

EUTECO, chocolate, fruit flavored 
and butterscotch flavored dessert prep- 
arations, gelatine desserts, cocoa, co- 
coanut, tapioca, pie fillers, etc. Use 
claimed since July, 1892. Eureka Tea 
Co., Chicago, II. 

BROWN COW, frozen confections. 
Use claimed since Sept. 26, 1931. Sani- 
Seal Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 

FROZEN FRIED CHICKEN, nov- 
elty ice cream confection, comprising 
a body of ice cream having a wooden 
handle partially embedded therein. Use 
claimed since Aug. 1, 1931. Southwest- 
ern Creamery Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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Use claimed 


BESMAID, preparation of cocoa, 
milk and sugar for use in making food 
beverages or by bakers and confec. 
tioners. Use claimed since January, 
1930. The National Dairy Co., Ine, 
New York, N. Y 

COCOPLUS, cocoa, chocolate, ; 
cocoa butter for food purposes. 
claimed since Feb. 14, 1931. C. J, 
Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Netherlands. 

VAN HOUTEN’S RONA, cocoa. 
chocolate and cocoa butter for food 
purposes. Use claimed since Dee, 27. 
1911. C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 
Weesp, Netherlands. 

BRO-SAK, special sugar intended 
to be used in place of ordinary sugar. 
Use claimed since October, 1929. Gam- 


ma Pharmacal Corporation, New York. 
ny 


ESKIMO POP, sherbets and water 
ices in cup and bar forms and sherbets 
and water ices on sticks, paddles, or 
other holders. Use claimed since Noy. 
1, 1931. Eskimo Pie Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 

GREEN RIVER, candy. Use 
claimed since Nov. 14, 1931. R. B, 
Hoyt, doing business as Hoyt Bros, 
Seattle, Wash. 

PLANTOGRAN, granulated nuts 
for bakers’ and confectioners’ use. Use 
claimed since Dec. 15, 1931. Planters 
og & Chocolate Co., Wilkes-Barre, 

’a., and Suffolk, Va. 

BUST-OR-BUBBLE, chewing gum. 
Use claimed since Jan. 29, 1932. Empire 
Gum Co., New York, N. Y. 

G in a circle. and red and blue stripe 
design, sugar. Use claimed since March 
18, 1929. Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New 
Orleans, La. 

COL-ACE, vegetable pure food col- 
loid ice cream stabilizer standardized. 
Use claimed since Oct. 1, 1931. Joe 
Lowe Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

CLOVER FARM, prepared cocoa- 
nut, cake flour, pancake flour, salted 
peanuts, fruit flavors for food purposes, 
etc. Use claimed since 1882. The 
Grocer & Producers Co., doing busi- 
ness as Clover Farm Stores, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





M. M. & R. Perfect New 
Butter Scotch Flavor 
AGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, 


INC., manufacturers and import- 
ers of essential oils, aromatic chemi- 
cals, and basic flavoring materials. 
have just perfected a new Butter 
Scotch Flavor Imitation of the old- 
fashioned type. The company recom- 
mends this new product particularly 
for candy, icings, puddings, pastry fill 
ings and ice cream. There has been an 
unusual demand for an old-fashioned 
type of butter scotch flavor lately and 
in order to meet that demand, the com- 
pany has developed this flavor and 
found it very satisfactory for the above 
mentioned uses. 

For candy, it is used in the propor- 
tion of one ounce to a 75 to 100 pound 
batch; for the purposes above 1 ounce 
to 20 gallons works out very nicely. 
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New England Confectionery Co. 
Elects H. R. Chapman Director 


AT the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the New England Confec- 
tionery Company, makers of Necco 
Sweets, Harry R. Chapman, for seven 
years general sales manager of the com- 
pany, was elected to the board of 
direc‘ors. 

Mr. Chapman is well known as an 
authority on sales management, and is 
the author of many articles on the subject 
which have appeared in the trade press 
and other business publications. 


Nat’l Confectionery Salesmen’s 
Ass’n, July 12-15, Atlantic City 


Thirty-fourth annual meeting. Presi- 
dent Samuel W. Reese has appointed 
Wm. F. O'Connor of Philadelphia, chair- 
man. Other committee members are: 
James L. Hymes and James F. McHugh, 
New York; Edward J. Reed, Philadel- 
phia, and George J. Heiser of Atlantic 
City. : 


Nat’l Food Distributors’ Ass’n, 
August 15-17, Chicago 


Fifth annual convention of automobile 
food distributors, including candy “wagon 
jobbers.” Food Exposition will feature 
big night inviting leading grocers and 
food dealers, members of retail and chain 
associations of greater Chicago area, and 
merchants from Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana to view displays of merchandise. 


The Indiana Confectioners’ 


Club Meets 


HE Indiana Confectioners’ Club held 

avery enthusiastic meeting in March 
at the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis. For 
the first time in years 100 per cent of the 
membership was present. 

t was immediately apparent that all 
of the members had come to this meet- 
ing with the thought in mind that some- 
thing of a constructive nature should be 
undertaken by the association. 

It was decided to draw into the mem- 
bership of this association all candy job- 
bers in Indiana and nearby territory who 
are interested in a sincere program to 
lift the candy business out of its present 
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condition and put it on a profitable basis. 

A detailed report of the Candy Insti- 
tute of America was presented by various 
members. It was pointed out that the 
institute was organized primarily for the 
purpose of eliminating the bad practices 
which dilute the jobber’s profit and the 
manufacturer’s profit. 

The members manifested a deep in- 
terest in each of the various policies that 
are being put into effect by the Candy 
Institute, and all present agreed to sup- 
port the policies in a sincere effort to 
promote the health of the candy industry. 

The institute policy with regard to “re- 
turn goods” and also the policy with re- 
gard to count goods were freely and 
favorably discussed. 

It was generally admitted that the 
candy jobbing business is in the throes 
of despair on account of the fact that 
candy manufacturers are building down 
to a price rather than building to a 
quality standard and that the great varia- 
tion in manufacturers’ prices on bar can- 
dies has created a serious menace within 
the ranks of the jobbers. 

The general reaction of the meeting 
was that the jobbers should feature candy 
bars of quality, that are fully worth a 
nickel, and which bring the retailer $1.20 
for a box of 24 count, and that it is up 
to the manufacturers who make quality 
bars, and who are in sympathy with a 
constructive sales policy to cease pu‘ting 
the active, responsible candy jobber in 
competition with the demoralizing price 
cutter. 

The members of the association feel 
that the present pathe‘ic situation is pri- 
marily due to the practice of indiscrim- 
inate selling on the part of the manufac- 
turers and it was further recognized that 
due to ridiculously low jobbing prices on 
candy bars, retailers are now driven to 
the three for a dime price, cutting their 
margin down to a losing basis, instead 
of a legitimate profit. 

The association went on record that it 
will advoca‘e a constructive policy of sell- 
ing better bars, to be retained at 5 cents 
straight, with a just profit to the retailer 
and a just profit to the jobber. 

An intensive campaign is to be made 
to increase the membership of the asso- 
ciation to include every jobber who is in 
sympathy with a constructive sales 
program. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, J. A. Cox, 
Dilling & Co., Indianapolis; first vice- 
president, W. C. Dickmeyer, Wayne Can- 
dies, Inc., Ft. Wayne; second vice- 
president, Fred N. Kadel, Terre Haute; 
secretary-treasurer, E. E. Wood Nichols, 
The Nichols Candy Co., Indianapolis. 
Executive committee: Ross Lewis, chair- 
man, Indiana Candy Co., New Albany; 
Ralph Cain, Richmond Candy Co., Rich- 
mond; Joe Reitemeier, Logan Candy Co., 
Logansport. 

Meeting was adjourned until April. 
(Signed) E. E. Wood Nichols, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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The Candy Industry’s Golden 
Opportunity 
(Continued from page 38) 


a big thing we can do for the candy 
industry when we make up our 
minds to do it. 

We therefore confidently rely on 
your enthusiastic support and co- 
operation in this epochal undertak- 
ing. We believe that you will want 
to have a share in a project which 
will go down in the history of the 
industry as the greatest of all of its 
achievements. 

As an evidence of good faith we 
must make an initial payment to the 
International Exposition at an early 
date, and we will therefore appre- 
ciate it if you will give preferential 
attention to this letter and the en- 
closures and fill out as promptly as 
possible the enclosed subscription 
and mail it to Walter C. Hughes, 
Treasurer, National Confectioners’ 
Association, 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Yours for the good of the Candy 
Industry, 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
EXHIBIT COMMITTEE, 


Paul F. Beich, 
Chairman. 
William P. Reed, 
Vice-Chairman. 


Atlanta Jobbers to Conduct Mer- 
chandising Classes 


A COURSE of instruction on candy 
merchandising is being planned soon to be 
sponsored by candy men of Atlanta, Ga. 
The course of study in the so-called 
school will include series of classes on 
merchandising methods, salesmen’s serv- 
ice, and collections. Plans were devel- 
oped at recent meetings presided over by 
Phil Tennenbaum, of Tennenbaum 
Brothers. It is expected that assistance 
may be obtained through the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Shattuck Reduces Good-Will 
to $1 


The Frank G. Shattuck Company, Bos- 
ton, has reduced the stated value of its 
capital stock from $19,975,000 to $15,125,- 
000. The difference of $4,850,000 has been 
used to write down good-will from that 
figure to $1. 

Leon O. Duncklee has been elected 
treasurer to succeed William Schrafft, 
who continues as a director.—Printers’ 


Ink. 


Some Headliners 


In Other Publications 


A Digest of Articles on Advertising, Distribution, Selling and 
Other Subjects of Interest to Confectionery Manufacturers. 
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How 303 Firms Proved There’s 
No Corner on the Profit Market 


IN every industry in the United States, 
there are pioneers who during the year 
1931 took stock of their situations and 
determined to make new customers and 
to develop new markets. By having the 
courage to adopt consistently aggressive 
merchandising and advertising campaigns, 
these pioneers won a financial victory for 
the year just passed. 

The records of 504 impartially selected 
companies—large and small—were re- 
cently studied in a broad survey con- 
ducted by the Advertising Federation of 
America. /t was found that 303 con- 
cerns, or 60 per cent, made a net profit 
in 1931. And 71 of these companies, or 
one out of every seven, earned a greater 
profit in 1931 than in 1930. 

Many of these star performers made 
money because they kept up or increased 
their sales volume. Right in the teeth of 
unfavorable conditions, they enlarged 
their sales activities. If their product 
was not right, they improved or changed 
it. Then they presented it temptingly. 
They modernized their merchandising 
methods and_ intensified their selling 
efforts. And it is significant to note that 
most of these successful companies in- 
creased their advertising appropriations 
as compared with their 1929 figures. 

These 303 companies which made 
money in 1931 have no corner on the 
profit market. Their example can be 
emulated by hundreds of thousands of 
other individual companies during 1932, 
because the time is ripe. 

Healthier financial days can be ex- 
pected soon if each executive will take 
stock of his own situation and make a 
real effort to create new business.—Gil- 
bert T. Hodges, Pres., Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, in Standard Rate and 
Service Digest, March. 


High Priced—and Proud of It! 
GEORGE McCLELLAN KOUNTZ, 
president of the Red Raven Corporation, 
maker of Billy Baxter carbonated soft 
drinks, sees no reason why the manufac- 
turer of a high-priced article should re- 
tire with blushing embarrassment these 
days when price is mentioned. On the 
contrary, the believes—and backs up his 
belief with advertising—that a product 
that has concrete reasons for a higher 
price will sell just as well today as ever. 
In a group of periodicals, and on post- 
ers in Pittsburgh, Mr. Kountz is running 
copy baldly stating that Billy Baxter is 


high priced. He makes no bones about 
it. He shouts so that all may hear: 
“High-Priced Billy Baxter.” 

Mr. Kountz explains his philosophy 
this way: “There is no odium attached to 
low-priced goods—cheap doesn’t mean 
cheat—and there should be no hesitation 
in saying that a thing is high-priced, be- 
cause high-priced doesn’t mean extrava- 
gance. All the consumer expects today 
is that the high-priced goods and the 
low-priced goods give ample values with- 
in their price ranges.—Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising in Lean Years 


WHEN prosperity rides the heavens 
magazines bulge with advertising. But 
let the clouds of depression descend, let 
the lean years come—and then the maga- 
zines grow thin. 

This is to be expected. When profits 
come easy, many a manufacturer, seeing 
his competitors represented in the public 
prints, decides that it is a good time for 
him to advertise, too. But when profits 
come hard or disappear entirely, then 
these manufacturers retire. Advertising 
is one of the first items on their budget 
to be pruned. Advertising, in the minds 
of these men, is largely a luxury. 

Vet the history of business during the 
last twenty years shows that it is the 
manufacturers who continue to advertise 
year in, year out. in good times and bad, 
that hold top place in their respective 
lines. And many of these strong-hearted, 
consistent advertisers will tell you that 
most of their prestige has been built, not 
in times of prosperity, but in periods of 
depression, 

The reason is simple. When everyone 
is advertising, it is difficult for any single 
advertiser to dominate his field. But 
when the volume of advertising dwindles, 
then it is easier for those advertisers who 
remain to command the attention of read- 
ers, to dominate the pages of magazines 
and newspapers—to burn their brand 
name and their sales points into the 
public consciousness. 

Today it takes lots of courage for a 
business man to spend his good iron dol- 
lars for advertising. But courage in busi- 
ness, as in war, has its reward. It is safe 
to predict that, when this period of read- 
justment is ended, when American in- 
dustry enters once more upon prosperous 
times, it will be the courageous manufac- 
turers who advertised right through the 
lean years that will lead the parade in 
good years—A. O. Buckingham, Adv. 
Director, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., in 
Nation’s Business, April. 
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Planning Merchandising 
Operations for Increased Profits 


MERCHANDISING research studies 
show that successful methods of the 
future will be planned and charted op 
the basis that each article, each cus:omer, 
and each sales territory is different. It 
will be based upon the fact that volume 
and profit are not synonymous. and that 
the total business of the institution cannot 
be treated as one item, one customer, one 
territory. 

All customers are not profitable, alf 
territories are not profitable, all items jn 
your line are not profitable, and all facili- 
ties for handling and serving customers 
are not profitable. 

This is a merchandising fact—a law of 
cause and effect—a mathematical tool, 
useable in planning operations in the 
drafting room when the time comes that 
we construct management policies as we 
now cons‘ruct bridges. 

Quite often research reveals that 20 per 
cent of a line of merchandise, or 20 per 
cent of the customers, or 20 per cent of 
the prospects, account for 80 per cent of 
the volume of business done—H,. ¢. 
Dunn, Chief of Merchandising Research 
Div., Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in’ Domestic Commerce, 


March 30. 
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DODGE & OLCOTT PRICE LIST 
FOR APRIL-MAY—36 pages of 
prices and other reference material now 
available to the trade through the com- 
pany’s New York office, 180 Varick 
Street. Copies free on request. 


RESEARCH PAPER NO. 392—A 
20-page pamphlet describing in detail 
the reactions of 4 glucosido-mannose 
derivatives, by Horace S. Isbell. Copies 
can be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C 
Price 10 cents. 


RESEARCH PAPER NO. 396—An 
8-page pamphlet describing the prepar- 
ation of crystalline methyl-d-gulosides 
by means of coordination compounds 
with calcium chloride, by Horace &. 
Isbell. Copies can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

YELKIN IN CHOCOLATE—A 
new 20-page booklet containing a con- 
densed report of two years’ research on 
the application of Yelkin in chocolate 
coatings. Its purpose is to “clarify the 
true effects and correct use of Yelkin 
in chocolate coatings and develop an 
appreciation of its intrinsic value to 
both manufacturers and users of coat- 
ings. Copies are free on request and 
can be obtained by writing to Ross & 
Rowe, Inc., 80 Broad street, New York 
City. 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Higher Sugar Tariff Will 
Burden Labor, A. F. of 
L. Head Is Told 
OMESTIC sugar refiners in 
.) campaigning to have the 
granulate sugar tariff increased 
30 per cent are harming, not help- 


ing, the wage-earner, according to 
|. ]. Naugle, president of the Su- 
char Process Corporation, who to- 


+ 


day sent a letter to William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, outlining the 
situation. 

The letter follows: 


“Several of the domestic sugar refin- 
ing companies have gone before the Tar- 
if Commission asking for an increase in 
the duty on refined sugar. The Commis- 
sion will hold hearings in Washington, 
D. C., beginning April 12. 

“| am informed that the refiners’ group 
hase their appeal for an increased duty 
principally on the ground that it will pro- 
vide more jobs for American labor and 
otherwise benefit the wage-earners. This 
is not true 

“The American refiners are not oper- 
ating to iull capacity, as we know. But 
the cause does not lie with the importa- 
tion of our insular refined sugar. Dur- 
ing the war the domestic refiners found 
themselves in a position to get their own 
prices for sugar; and they did. The real 
cause of the difficulties of the refining 
industry are frankly admitted by Mr. 


Babst, president of the American Sugar - 


Refining Company, on page 4 of that 
company’s report for 1928. In this report 
Mr. Babst calls attention to the excess 
of refining capacity of the United States, 
which he estimates at aproximately 
2.300,000 tons. In 1917 the refiners had 
an annual capacity of 5,500,000 tons, and 
since that date additional refineries or 
mereases in capacity of existing refin- 
eres have added 2,160,000 tons to this 
total. In other words, Mr. Babst states: 

“Ii no refineries had been built or 
added since the government control of 
sugar in 1917, there would be ample ca- 
pacity for the country’s requirements, 
based on even daily meltings, on a 300- 
working-day basis.’ 

“In spite of this statement, Mr. 
Babst's company constructed a new refin- 
try in Baltimore in 1922 with an annual 
capacity of approximately 450,000 tons. 
Furtherm re, the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company has added additional capac- 
ity to their other plants on account of 
changes and improvements. It is there- 
lore only too apparent that, inspired by 
the promise of continued high prices, 
they expanded their plants beyond all 
reason. Today these refining plan‘s 
throughout eur country have a produc- 
te capacity fully 50 per cent above nor 
mal requirements. Thus the refiners 


could not operate at capacity even though 
they were to succeed in barring all re- 
fined sugar coming from our American 
possessions and Cuba. 

“Therefore the bait offered labor in 
the form of promised work is a mere 
blind to obtain their support and sympa- 
thy, for the reason that the American 
refineries as they stand, without taking 
on any additional labor whatsoever, are 
fully able to take care of such increased 
capacity as would result if the entire 
importation of white sugars from our 
insular possessions and Cuba were wiped 
out. Therefore the only purpose behind 
their request for an increased tariff is 
further profit for themselves, and not for 
the benefit of our distressed labor situa- 
tion. 

“The imports of refined sugar amount 
to less than 8 per cent of the quantity 
used in the United States. Of 5,475,204 
tons consumed here last year only 400,000 
tons were imported. Its effect on Ameri- 
can labor is negligible. 

“The U. S. Department of Labor sta- 
tistics (Bulletin No. 547, Dec., 1931, 
page 1) lists 11,127 male and 863 female 
employees of 21 refineries, representing 
practically the entire refining industry. 
The average full-time earning capacity 
per week for males ranges from $24.74 
for laborers to $37.13 for sugar boilers. 
The average for packers, all women, is 
$14.68 per week. The average for all 
workers is only $27.08 per week. The 
entire domestic refining industry pays in 
wages less than $300,000 a week. It 
would not pay more if all sugar were 
refined here, for the simple reason that 
if the American refiners succeed in es- 
tablishing a monopoly, and there is con- 
vincing evidence that they are trying to 
do it, the cost of sugar to the consumer 
will be increased to a point where it will 
curtail consumption. There will be no 
additional work for Americans. 

“But the wage earners will pay more 
for their sugar. They are now paying 
more than they should. The present duty 
amounts to more than 250 per cent of 
the price of raw sugar without duty de- 
livered at the port of New York. That 
can be the only legitimate reason why 
the American refiners are now bringing 
in raw sugar in bond, refining it here 
and offering to sell it abroad for $1.40 a 
hundred pounds, while for this same 
product, with duty paid, they charge the 
American buyer $4.00 per hundred. It 
is difficult to understand how the Ameri- 
can refiner can sell abroad on a basis of 
a net differential of 66 cents per hun- 
dred, when he insists that the American 
consumer pay a differential of $1.18 per 
hundred. Does this look as if the Ameri- 


* $ 


can refiner needs further tariff protec- 
tion ? 

“The refiners alone of all industries 
have retired their bonds, reduced capital 
structures, and are still paying normal 
dividends on both preferred and common 
stocks. Labor has not profited by the 
high sugar prices. Labor is paid only 
one-seventh of a cent a pound for sugar 
refined in the United States. The refiner 
is the only one to make a profit. Now 
that he finds his profits threatened, to 
some extent, by refined sugar imported 
from our own insular possessions which 
can be sold at less cost to the consumer, 
the domestic refiner wants to kill that 
competition. A monopoly in domestic re- 
fining will not raise wages or increase 
payrolls; but it will add to the consumer 
price whatever increase of tariff rate may 
be procured. And this extra charge will 
fall most heavily on the wage-earners 
themselves, because they are the largest 
consumers of sugar.” 


.Pineapple and Cranberry 


° 
Newest Frozen Fruits 
HE pineapple and the cranberry are 
the latest fruits added to the rapidly 

growing list now successfully preserved 

by the frozen-pack method, says the 

Uni.ed States Department of Agricul- 

ture. 

Both of these fruits have been frozen 
and preserved experimentally under va- 
ried conditions at the frozen-pack labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Seattle, Wash. Other fruits now pre- 
served on a commercial scale by freezing 
are the strawberry, raspberry, cherry, ap- 
ple, plum, and peach. 

Pineapple preserved by the freezing 
method has a distinct advantage over 
many other fruits in that it does not 
darken when exposed to the air. In the 
pineapple experiments it was found that 
the fruit kept best if it was fully ma- 
tured at the time of freezing, that sugar 
in dry or sirup form was desirable in 
preserving it, and that sugar sirup ap- 
parently gives a better texture to the 
sliced pineapple but does not affect the 
flavor of the crushed product. Freezing 
apparently does not affect the protein-di- 
gesting power of bromelin, a characteris- 
tic enzyme, or ferment, of pineapple. 

Cranberries were frozen whole and 
crushed and packed with sirup or sugar 
or without any sweetening agent and also 
packed after the cranberries had been 
made into a sauce by cooking with sugar. 

The texture of cranberries packed in 
vacuum containers was not as good as 
when ordinary containers were used. The 
cranberry apparently is the first fruit 
which is not well adapted to the vacuum- 
ized container. The cranberries were kept 
for several months at temperatures rang- 
ing from —5° F. to 28° F. Because of 
high acidity cranberries keep as_ well 
when frozen at higher temperatures as at 
the lower ones ordinarily used for the 
frozen-pack method. 

Dept. of Agriculture Report 
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Candy Institute Pledges 


Quality Standard for Penny Candy 


DEFINITE program estab- 
lishing a quality standard 
for penny candy has been 
adopted by members of the penny 

goods group of the Candy Institute, 
according to an announcement the 
first of April by Joseph Gooch, .. 
president of the Institute. 

A folder containing “A Pledge on 
Quality Penny Candy,” and bearing 
facsimile signatures of the Institute 
members who have pledged them- 
selves “to the manufacture of the 
finest quality of penny candy that 
highest ethics and established stan- 
dards call for,” is being released to 
the trade. 

In a letter to THE MANUFAC- 
rURING CONFECTIONER announcing 
the action, it was stated that in the 
opinion of the Institute the most 
urgent problem facing the candy 
industry of today was that of qual- 
itv. Competition within the in- 
dustry has steadily forced manufac- 
turers into the fallacy of building 
down to a price, rather than up to a 
standard quality. The Candy In- 
stitute, therefore, because of its de- 
sire to serve the consuming public, 
and to help its members build back 
into a higher profit level, has taken 
this definite position regarding 
quality. 

The pledge signed by the penny 
goods group is as follows: 

“That the public may be insured 
of a superior quality and purity of 
penny candies—the manufac- 
turers, whose names appear be- 
low, pledge themselves to man- 
ufacture the finest quality of pen- 
ny candies that highest ethics and 
established standards call for. 
This action is taken by these man- 
ufacturers, as members of the 
Candy Institute of America, in 
collaboration with the Institute— 
the action to be an Institute 
action. The move is solely one of 
insuring quality merchandise.” 

The manufacturers who signed 
the pledge are: 


Henry Heide, Inc.; Reed Candy Co.; 
Hawley & Hoops ; George Ziegler Ca: 
The D. L. Clark Co.; John H. Dock- 
man & Son, Inc.; The Edw. M. Becker 
Co.; Wayne Candies, Inc.; Mueller- 





Keller Candy Co.; National Licorice Co. ; 
Kibbe Brothers Co.; The Ed. Messer 
Confectionery Co.; York Caramel Co. ; 
Zion Institutions & Industries, Inc.; The 
Rochester Candy Works; Bunte Bros. ; 
Luden’s, Inc.; Oswego Candy Works, 
Inc.; The Bonita Co.; The John Mueller 


“ Licorice Co.; The George Blome & Son 


Co.; P. Margarella; Belmont Candy Co., 
Inc.; Fred W. Amend Co.; New England 
Confectionery Co.; Geo. E. Smith & Co. ; 
Brock Candy Co.; The Wm. M. Hardie 
Co.: Candy Brands, Inc.; Brandle & 
Smith Co.; Dilling & Co.; Farley Candy 
Co.; Hardie Brothers Co.; The Voneiff- 
Drayer Co.; Bradas & Gheens; Thinsheil 
Candies, Inc.: American Licorice Co.; 
The George Close Co.; The Bradley, 
Smith Co.; National Candy Co., Inc.; 
The Metro Chocolate Co.; Standard 
Candy Co.; Littlefield & Steers Co.; 
Harris-Woodson Co.; Heidelberger Con- 
fectionery Co.; Quaker City Choc. & 
Conf’y. Co., Inc.; American Candy Co. ; 
Elbee Chocolate Co.. Inc.; Charles N. 
Miller Co.; Paul F. Beich Co. 

In his official statement announc- 
ing the action of the above manu- 
facturers of penny goods, President 
Joseph Gooch, Jr., said: “The most 
imperative problem before the candy 
industry today is the maintenance of 
a pure, high quality of candy. It is 
the very platform on which this In- 
stitute has been founded. I know 
of no industry or any group of 
manufacturers within an industry, 
who have ever moved up—I know 
of no jobbers or retailers who have 
ever built themselves to higher 
levels, except through the support of 
quality merchandise—finer service 
to the public. 





Today, the range of measurement 
is price, not alone in the candy in- 
dustry but in many other industries, 
building down to price instead of 
up to quality. 

Penny candies represent an im- 
portant kind of confection within 
the candy industry. Unlike some 
confections that have consumer ac- 
ceptance in terms of brand names 
(generally indicating quality) penny 
candies are bought by the consumer 
usually without the identification of 
name or brand—'blind’ buving of 
a tvpe of candy that must be quality. 

When it is considered that the 
children of this country are the 
large buyers of penny candies, and 
that mothers are seriously concerned 
as to the quality they purchase, pro- 
tection is not of minor importance. 

Our judgment is that the move 
here initiated by a group of manu- 
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facturers is a step forward toward 
purer, higher quality of penny 
candies—protection to the children, 
as well as the adults of this country. 

The Institute position in this case 
has been entirely one of collaborat- 
ing from the standpoint of insuring 
quality. Solely, from that point of 
view, we believe the move to be one 
of public service, the hope being 
that threugh this move the public 
may be insured of a finer quality of 
penny candies. 





It would be unfair if this state 
ment carried the least implication 
that the Institute felt that manufac- 
turers, not members of this Institute 
were necessarily indifferent to qual- 
itv. Our belief is that some are 
quite as concerned as are the mem- 
bers of this Institute. Our feeling 
is that the move will have the earn- 
est cooperation of jobbers and re- 
tailers everywhere. 

Unquestionably the broader the 
acceptance of this quality purpose, 
the finer the industry will serve its 
public.” 

CANDY INSTITUTE OF 

AMERICA, Inc. 
Joseph Gooch, J r.. President 
MRE REPRE ES 08 8 SE 


Benjamin F. Whitecar 


N April 4th, Benjamin F. White- 

car, who for the past ten years was 
a member of the editorial staff of Con- 
FECTIONERS JOURNAL, died suddenly at 
the age of 70 years. He was a widower, 
and is survived by one daughter. 

Mr. Whitecar’s editorial duties were a 
part-time activity. He represen ed until 
recently Baker’s Weekly, of New York. 
in the Philadelphia territory. It was in 
the baking industry that the major por- 
tion of his journalistic service had been 
rendered. He was at one time secretary 
of the National Bakers’ Association, and 
played an active part in the educational 
work that preceded the formation of the 
Bakers’ Institute of Chicago and also in 
connection wi.h passage of the National 
Pure Food and Drug Act. For a num- 
ber of years he was managing editor of 
The National Baker, a publication that 
has since been discontinued. 

Mr. Whitecar was a member of the 
Philadelphia Business Press Association, 
of the Manufacturers’ and the Poor 
Richard Clubs. Funeral services were 
held on April 6th. 

To hic surviving daughter and bust 
ness associa.es, this publication extends 
its most heartfelt sympathy. 


Good manners and cheerful greetings 
are cards of invitation that circulate ™ 
all seasons. 
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=The Monthly Sales of 
a 360 Candy Mlanufacturers 
is Around $15.000.000 


Are You Getting YourShare? 


The Market Belongs to Those Who Go After It! 
And the Confectionery Buyer Covers the Market! 
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It Fits the Pocket 

And the Field of Candy Distribution 





YY JUR advertisement in The CONFECTIONERY BUYER will reach 
8,000 selected wholesale distributors and large retail outlets for 
candy—including the chains. 


The CoNFECTIONERY Buyer is the only publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the candy buyers in your market—over a nation-wide 
area. 


No other publication in the confectionery field offers such a 
large circulation aomng selected candy buyers. Prove this to 
yourself by comparing the C. C. A. audited circulation figures of 
The CONFECTIONERY BUYER with whatever verified figures can be 
obtained on any or all other confectionery publications. You are 
entitled to this proof. 


The “C. B.” concentrates on the candy buyers only. (And they 
are enthusiastic over it.) No other publication offers this abso- 
lute concentration for your message to the buyers of confectionery. 


The CoNFECTIONERY Buyer is therefore the logical advertising 
medium for candy manufacturers who want to reach the largest 
number of buyers at the least cost, and with the greatest prospects. 


The candy business today goes to those who go after it! Sup- 


port your salesmen with advertising in the candy buyers’ own 
publication ! 


Circulation Verified by CCA Cireulation Audit, Inc. 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Division of The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co. 


1143 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 














86,454. Candy Chest. Boyd Hawkins, 
Miami, Fla. Filed Dec. 7, 1931. 
Serial No. 41,996. Term of patent 
3% years. 


The ornamental design for a candy 
chest as shown. 


1,847,760. Confection Coating Appar- 
atus. Ora E. Harris, Kearney, Nebr. 
Filed Aug. 7, 1929. Serial No. 384,- 
174. 2 Claims. (Cl. 91—4.) 


1. An apparatus of the class de- 
scribed comprising a dipping compart- 
ment the bottom portion of which in 
cross-section is substantially the same 
size as the frozen confection to be 
dipped in said compartment, a melting 
compartment the bottom of which is 
upwardly inclined from the dipping 
compartment, means for melting con- 
gealed coating material in the melting 
compartment and maintain it in the 
same general condition in the dipping 
compartment and a passageway be- 
tween said two compartments through 
which the melted coating material au- 
tomatically flows from the melting 
compartment to replenish the supply 
in the dipping compartment as the 
same is taken up by the dipping proc- 
ess and whereby congealed coating 
material may be added to the supply 
in the melting compartment without 
interrupting the dipping process in the 
coating compartment. 


1,831,826. Candy Forming Machine. 
Walter H. Sergent, Middletown, N. 
Y., assignor to Ideal Wrapping Ma- 
chine Company, Middletown, N. Y., 
a Corporation of New York. Filed 





New Patents 


Sept. 28, 1928. Serial No. 309,044. 
16 Claims. (Cl. 107—21.) 


1. In a candy forming mechanism, 
means for forming a sheet of candy, 
means for longitudinally severing said 
sheet in staggered relation, means for 
realining the strips in the same plane, 
a reciprocable shears for transversely 
shearing said alined strips, means for 
reciprocating said shears, and means 
for swinging said shears in an arc for 
discharging the sheared pieces. 


1,831,846. Candy Conveying and Fin- 
ishing Apparatus. Samuel Croft, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. Filed Aug. 4, 1928. 
Serial No. 297,514. 10 Claims. (CI. 
198—193.) 








. Belting for convey:ng confec- 
tions, comprising a base of paper of 
tensile strength sufficient to withstand 
the pulling stresses, and a coating of 
flexible varnish thereon. 


1,826,980. Confection Making Ma- 
chine. Alonzo Linton Bausman, 
Springfield, Mass., assignor to Na- 
tional Equipment Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., a Corporation of Massa- 
chusetts. Filed Mar. 19, 1930. Se- 
rial No. 437,083. 10 Claims. (CL. 
107—1.) 


1. In a confection making machine, 
coating means, a conveyor for carrying 
in longitudinally spaced relation the 
pieces coated by said means, a second 
conveyor for successively receiving 
the coated pieces from the first con- 
veyor while their coatings are still 
plastic, and means for driving said con- 
veyors and causing the second con- 
veyor to move at a sufficiently slower 
speed than that of the first conveyor 
to cause the coated pieces successively 
delivered to the second conveyor to pat 
gage one with another and adhere by 
the merging of their plastic coatings, 


1,828,405. Confection Coating Ma- 
chine. Frederick W. Greer, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Filed Jan. 10, 1929, 
Serial No. 351,434. 8 Claims. (CL 
91—3.) 


1. In a coating machine, in com- 
bination, a conveyor apron, a coating 
supply tank, a tubular receptacle above 
said apron and provided with an end 
wall having a discharge opening and 
having a slot in its lower side for de- 
positing the coating material upon arti- 
cles carried by the apron, a_ spiral 
scraper mounted in said receptacle, and 
means for rotating the scraper to cause 
it to scrape the walls of the receptacle 
and to force lumps of the coating ma- 
terial through the opening in said end 
wall. 

6. In a coating machine, in com- 
bination, a conveyor apron, a coating 
supply tank, a receptacle above the 
apron and provided with an opening 
for depositing the coating material 
upon articles carried by the apron, 
means for feeding the coating material 
from the tank to the receptacle, power 
driven rolls positioned below said apron 
to apply the coating material to the 
bottoms of said articles, and tempera- 
ture control means for automatically 
regulating the temperature of the coat- 
ing materials, including a thermostat 
the sensitive element of which is sup- 
ported between said rolls and apron in 
position to cause the rolls and apron 
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"W e want more fat in chewing candies’ 








? 
Consumers may not use these exact words but they 


YE LK | N mean the same thing when they demand candies of uni- 
uae form appearance and texture, which are not sticky or 


carryi ° 
ion a K eeps grained. Manufacturers appreciate that they can meet 
| second 


ecein Fat in this consumer demand by incorporating adequate quan- 
a = tities of fat, but are also aware of the difficulties which 
aid con- Any so often result, such as fat separation, greasiness and 


nd con- 


slower C n d rancidity. 
costal é y Yelkin eliminates these difficulties and permits 
ene manufacturers to produce quality chewing candies of 
ere Ds ‘ ” 
tings, maximum shelf life. 
gz Ma- nv. w Al Detailed instructions and formulas on request 
. Cam- af Oe! 


- Mer cee! ROSS & ROWE, Inc. 
Sole Distributors of YELKIN 
80 Broad St. New York 
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a WILD CHERRY 


coating IMITATION 


e above 


an end for 


ing and —=r = 
ve Sess HARD CANDY 
on arti- ie x ow 

1 spiral , . 

cle, and . = ; . : : 
oO cause ae je UR Wild Cherry Flavor imparts to 
ceptacle . candy the delightful tang of ripe 
ing ma- ’ . cherries and the flavoring stays in the 
aid end — candy. 


























We developed this flavor specially for 
n com- —_S Hard Candies—Pan Goods, Lolly Pops, 
coating Sticks, etc. 


ve the These Hard Candy Flavors have the 


opening enthusiastic endorsement of practical 
naterial E ¥ STONE candy makers in well-known factories 
apron, who are using them regularly and with 


naterial complete success. 


, power Try them in your own plant A working sample will 
d apron be sent without cost or obligation if you will write on 


your letterhead. 
to the 


>mpera- 


tically manufactured for 40 years by Alex. Fries & Bro. Inc. 
ne coat: The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 316 E. Second Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


rmostat ‘ a 
is sup- P. O. Box 814 420 Lexington Ave., Established 76 Years 
pron in DETROIT, MICH NEW YORK,N.Y. If you do not use Wild Cherry, ask for any 


1 apron ita Mihi other flavor. We make the complete line. 


FRANK Z. WOODS 323 W. POLK ST. 
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to remove deposited coating material 
from said element. 


1,814,740. Candy Cooler. Emmanuel 
D. Rapp, Moran, Kans. Filed May 
24, 1930. Serial No. 455,315. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 211—133.) 


1. Ina stand of the character indi- 
cated, a base sectional columns sup- 
ported thereon, trays in superimposed 
relation to each other on the sections 
of the columns, the bottoms of said 
trays having lugs projecting therefrom 
into the said sections for engaging the 
walls thereof for holding the parts in 
assembled relation to one another, and 
means extending through the column 
sections for binding the trays and col- 
umns together. 


1,834,460. Wrapping Machine for Can- 
dy, Filled Chocolates, and Other 
Kinds of Confectionery. Otto Lauen- 
stein, Wernigerode, Germany. Filed 
Mar. 14, 1928. Serial No. 261,635, 
and in Germany Mar. 26, 1927. 8 
Claims. (Cl. 93—2.) 


fra ig 
Sis Or 


1. In a device of the kind de- 
scribed, an apertured die, a plurality of 
brush-like groups of hairy filaments, 
secured to the die away from the open- 
ing, and having their free ends in lat- 
eral contact with each other and 
spacedly projecting into the opening, 
and means to regulate the flexibility 
and the length of the free ends. 


1,833,896. Confection Mold. Emmett 
L. Fox, Hinton, W. Va. Filed Mar. 
31, 1931. Serial No. 526,681. 3 
Claims. (Cl. 107—19.) 








1. A confection mold of the char- 
acter described comprising a base, a 
pair of spaced socket bearings in the 
base, a pair of complementary mold 
sections, vertical pintles rigidly mount- 
ed on the mold sections and insertable 
for rotation in the socket bearings in a 


MANUFACTURING 


manner to mount the mold sections for 
swinging movement in a_ horizontal 
plane toward and away from each 
other on the base, said mold sections 
having opposed channels in their inner 
sides defining a vertical bore when the 
sections are in closed position, a socket 
member disposed in the base co-axially 
with the bore, said socket member for 
the reception of the lower portion of a 
stick, the bore being for the reception 
of the confection, and means recipro- 
cable in the bore for compressing and 
packing the confection around the 
stick. 


De Met’s Candy and Tea 
Rooms in Chicago Install 
Room Coolers for Comfort 
of Patrons and Find They 
Also Prevent Candy Losses 
E MET’S candy stores, Chicago, 
have installed room cooling equipment 

in the hottest of their chain. This candy 

store and tea room is located in the Icop 
district at 11 West Madison street. 

Speaking of their experience with the 
room cooling equipment, George DeMet 
says “The particular room that we se- 
lected in which to try the efficiency of 
the equipment was the worst in the chain 
we were operating in the loop, as far as 
ventilation was concerned. It is a very 
small store at one of the busiest corners 
in Chicago (State and Madison) and is 
constantly busy from early morning until 
closing time. Heretofore we have had 
considerable trouble in keeping chocolates 
in the show cases during the warm days, 
but since the installation of the room 
coolers our chocolates throughout the 
warmest days were just as fresh and 
solid as they were in our ice boxes at the 
commissary where they are stored imme- 
diately after they are made. This, of 
course, means a considerable saving of 
merchandise to us. 

An interesting feature of our experi- 
ence is that we originally installed this 
system for the sole purpose of making 
our customers comfortable, but it was 
only installed a week when we noticed 
that our usual losses from candy melting 
have been stopped. 

“Now we are able to display chocolates 
and candies that heretofore were un- 
salable in summertime. The elimination 
of loss from candy melting and the in- 
creased business traceable to our attrac- 
tive, fresh looking candy display was so 
gratifying that the expense of installing 
the room cooler was more than justified. 
Our room cooling system not only takes 
the heat out of the air, but also takes out 
the humidity. 

“We are convinced that room cooling 
for summer time is a necessity just as 
much as a heating system is for winter. 
We have seven more locations in which 
we are now installing room cooling equip- 
ment before warm weather starts this 
year.” 
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CONFECTIONER 


New Service to Packers 


Food Products 
NNOUNCEMENT is made 
J. D. Sharp, vice-president 

Aluminum Seal Company, division 
Aluminum Company of America, ¢ 
the formation of a “market Tesear¢e 
committee.” This committee, consi 
ing of five members under the chag 
manship of Mr. Sharp, is an emergeng 
measure to provide special cooperatig 
to manufacturers and distributors 
confections, to enable them to seey 
every possible advantage for th 
products during the present period 
severe competition. Comme: nting om 
the policy and purpose of the new cq 
mittee, Mr. Sharp said: 

“Because of conditions confronti 
packers the Aluminum Seal Comp 
determined to offer in 1932 a me 
direct type of service than any gp 
viously offered the industry. They 
market research committee represent 
an effort to make available to our 
tomers the combined experience 
ingenuity of five ‘best minds’ in @ 
field of glass container closures, 
combined experience of these five @ 
perts totals 84 years of technical 
practical work in the cap and seal i 
dustry. The committee will be eg 
cerned not only with purely technie 
or laboratory problems but will 
available for prompt and exhaustj 
consideration of problems relating 
container design and consumer buyi 
habits. Special studies will be m 
in connection with consumer buys 
habits. A recent bulletin of the D 
partment of Commerce in Washing 
listed ‘packaging’ as an important f 
tor responsible for increased sales 
firms which have made material prog. 
ress during the depression in maintain 
ing or increasing volume of profits. 
great deal of work has been done 
the past to insure mechanical efficiengy 
of caps and seals. It remains for 
vestigations of vital consequence to & 
made concerning more obscure factor 
relating to glass container problem 
Such investigations covering the rela 
tion of cap, seal and container desigt 
to saleability of the package prod 
should be periodically made by or 
each packer of food products. Tr 
of consumer buying habits should 
noted and the packer prepared to i 
stantly take advantage of the results 
these surveys. 

“Aluminum Seal Company is pled 
to use every resource to make this n@ 
type of cooperation immediately a 
able through the work of the m 
research committee.” 

Members of the market resé 
committee of the Aluminum Seal Co 
pany include Donald H. Tilson, A. 
Osborne, Emerson E. Hogg, E. F 
Anderson and R. M. Wareham. 
packing industry will recall that J. 
Sharp, chairman of the committee, 
signed the first complete bottle 
for ketchup, taking cold bottles, hei 
ing, filling, washing, drying—up to & 
labeling point. His experience exten 
back to the days when it was m@ 
known whether bottles could be blow 
automatically or not. — Further 
nouncement concerning specific Pp 
of the “market research committ 
will be made in the near future. 
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